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Dame Sybil Thorndike and her daughter, Ann Casson, ready for their parts 
in Candida, wartime touring production of a unit of the Panzer Theatre of 
the Old Vic. The photographs at which they are looking are from Lieutenant 
Commander John Casson, son of Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil, for eighteen 
months a prisoner of war in Germany. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


CALLING ALL COUNTRIES, 
4 THEATRE ROUNDUP — THE 
COVER — OTIS SKINNER 


_— year at about this season THEA- 
TRE ARTS goes a-junketing. Con- 
tinuously international in its interests, 
it becomes violently so when the promise 
of spring opens roadways and seaways to 
theatre exploration. This year, however, 
it must perforce stay home, calling all 


countries in as broad and rousing ———orer 


roundup as time and the times permit.  @QI5l¢ 
Many countries will not answer, their 
theatres silenced under the hooves of 
the Four Horsemen, but world theatre, 
past and present, crowds into these pages 
with astounding vitality and spills over 
into other issues. North and South 
America are heard from here, England, 
Ireland, Sweden, Switzerland. Wherever 
the United Nations make their stand, 
wherever free people successfully guard 
their freedom, theatre lives and laughs, 
providing as always the only possible 
pause in man’s embattled universe. 


We the entertainment industry 


takes arms against the world’s sea 
of troubles, it does so with characteristic 
enthusiasm. As a clan it has dedicated 
itself wholeheartedly to war relief and 
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*They say » he? ‘5S put $50,000 in the show!’ 
(drawing by Middleman). 
6 


SYBIL THORNDIKE, whose pere- 
grinations with the Old Vic are 
featured here, has recently been in 
Ireland attending the wedding of her 
son, Christopher. The Thorndike- 
Casson clan is one of the theatre 
families such as Ashley Dukes de- 
scribes in this issue. On her visit to 
Dublin, Dame Sybil gave a one- 
woman show — mainly Shakespear- 
ean— which R. M. Fox (whose 
article on Ireland graces this issue) 
described in a recent issue of War- 
Time Drama as a tour de force. 


* 

AMERICAN dance history now has 
an official organ in Dance Index, a 
monthly edited by Baird Hastings, 
Lincoln Kirstein and Paul Magriel. 
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RECORD runs are being chalked up 
off Broadway as well as on. Amon 
them Panama Hattie which left New 
York with 498 performances to its 
credit and The Corn Is Green, 475, 
continued their hit careers in Chi- 
cago where Claudia (road company) 
recently wound up a twenty-two 
months’ engagement. San Francisco 
held My Sister Eileen (road com- 
pany) four weeks while Philadel- 
wy: enthusiasm for Hellzapoppin 

ad (by March 1) held that goofy 
musical for ten. 

To this should be added the group 
of New York hits which have taken 
to the road with their original com- 
panies and the glories of their Broad- 
way runs intact: Watch on the Rhine, 
376 performances; Macbeth, 132, a 
national if not international non- 
stop record for this play usually 
considered something of a jinx in the 
theatre; Claudia, 453 alviantnes, 
which gave John Golden the proud 
distinction of having sponsored in 
the course of his career six plays each 
with more than 450 performances to 
its credit. 

* 
INTERNATIONAL notes: Swe- 
den, always hospitable to American 
plays, chalks up two more hits beside 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, re- 
corded photographically elsewhere 
in this issue. They are Saroyan’s 
The Time of Your Life, called in 
Swedish ‘The Game of Life’, pro- 
duced by the Riksteater at Norr- 
k6ping and then by the City Theatre 
at Gothenburg, and The Talley 
Method, which was renamed ‘ Differ- 
ent Languages’ and presented at the 
Blanche Theatre by Ester Roeck 
Hansen. . . . In Eire, Ardrey’s 
Thunder Rock, produced by the 





entertainment. Individually, its mem- 


& bers are serving in the armed forces and 


in innumerable positions where their 
talents are acutely needed — such serv- 
ices as Robert Sherwood is giving on 
the Donovan Committee, or that Melvyn 
Douglas, Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding, will give in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Scene designers and 
technicians are at work on problems of 
camouflage or trying their hand at post- 
ers, as shown recently at the American- 
British Art Center. One of these, by 
James Reynolds, appears on this month’s 
cover. 


Wwe Otis Skinner died in January, 
some of the newspapers headlined 
the account ‘Richest Actor Dies’. In 
spite of this strange, assured and not very 
perceptive beginning, they may not have 
known the full extent of this actor’s 
fortune, even disregarding his material 
possessions. For Mr. Skinner, during 
fifty years of devotion to the theatre, 
had gathered up an almost unequaled 
wealth of pride in the theatre and all 
its by-ways. He had garnered successes 
by the dozen; had amassed a treasury 
of 325 roles, among them many Shakes- 
pearean. He possessed an undivided in- 
terest in every good cause to which the 
theatre has pledged itself. He could sit 
by his fireside (and what a gracious 
hearth it was) and count his friends — 
young and old, in and out of the theatre 


Edwards-MacLiammoir company, Of — by the thousands. And yet Mr. Skin- 


Mice and Men produced by Shelah 
Richards and The Petrified Forest 
with Betty Chancellor — all at the 
Gaiety in Dublin —are the chief 


American entries of the season. 
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ner, if he had been reminded of this, 
would probably have said with Thoreau 
that his wealth was not in the possession 
but in the enjoyment of it all. 
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For The Moon Is Down, John Steinbeck’s dramatization of his novel of 
the human spirit’s resistance to tyranny, Howard Bay has designed two 
contrasting sets: the drawing room of the Mayor’s house (below), and the liv- 
ing room of Molly Morden, wife of a miner executed for killing an officer. 
Produced by Oscar Serlin, the play features Otto Kruger and Ralph Morgan. 








Fred Fehl 








SOLITAIRE 


Pat Hitchcock and Victor Kilian in one of the many touching scenes between 
young girl and aging tramp which made John Van Druten’s So/taire an 
endearing though short-lived addition to the Broadway scene. Mr. Kilian’s 
several years in motion pictures have not diminished his theatre skill. His 
warm and sympathetic support of Alfred Hitchcock’s talented young daugh- 
ter takes its place beside another memorable performance by an experienced 
actor with a young one — that of Dudley Digges with Peter Holden in 
On Borrowed Time. It is not entirely coincidence that Mr. Digges’ name 
appeared on the program of So/itaire as director. 




















Places and People 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


INCE in these strenuous days traveling, except for the boys in khaki 
M and blue, has become a lost art, the theatre has been busy making 
up for the deficiency by exploring the unusual in locale and personality. 
Audiences have been whisked at the rise of the curtain from London to 
Mexico, from California to Norway, from Catfish Row to the morgue. 
The pageant, as abundant and varied in characters presented as in 
places visited, was led off by Porgy and Bess in Cheryl Crawford’s 
triumphant revival. Once again the appealing denizens of Charleston’s 
Negro quarter, drawn by DuBose Heyward with such vivid under- 
standing, love and suffer and sing behind the footlights. The char- 
acters created by Heyward have lived through their successive incar- 
nations in novel, play and opera with ever-increasing vigor, until today 
the crippled Porgy, with his broken body and soaring spirit; Crown, 
the huge and ruthless; Bess, the loving and the weak; the inimitable, 
mercurial Sportin’ Life, have become essential figures in the American 
scene. George Gershwin’s operatic version of Porgy and Bess has been 
received on this, its second New York appearance, with as much 
enthusiasm as at its initial showing. It is still as stimulating and re- 
warding as it was when Irving Kolodin wrote in THEATRE ARTS in 
November 1935: ‘There is rarely a cessation in the flow of rich blood 
through the veins of the score; and both the vitality and fertility of the 
invention are qualities unique in our musical theatre.’ 

Porgy and Bess, sung in great part by its original cast and con- 
ducted by Alexander Smallens, emerges as one of the hits of the sea- 
son and though the integration of action and music is not as fluid as 
in the original production, its chief delights are all there: Todd Dun- 
can’s forceful and moving interpretation of the leading role; Edward 
Matthews’ beguiling delineation of Jake; Ruby Elzy’s sensitive and 
musically lovely Serena; Warren Coleman’s monumental Crown and 
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Anne Brown’s Bess, the least convincing interpretation in this group 
of ‘original’ performances. Georgette Harvey plays Maria as she did in 
Porgy as well as in the first Porgy and Bess, with such authority that 
one might believe she had spent the intervening years in Catfish Row, 
were it not for her memorable appearances in other plays — notably 
as Mamba in Mamba’s Daughters. A newcomer to the cast is Avon 
Long who takes Bubbles’ old part of Sportin’ Life and plays it to the 
hilt, stopping the show — as is almost inevitable — with ‘It Ain’t 
Necessarily So’ and proving himself an agile, incandescent comedian 
with a body built on springs and a neat comic comment. 

The successful revival of Porgy and Bess is a striking commentary 
on the riches of even the recent past which our spendthrift theatre 
throws away with such blithe abandon. In this excellent re-creation, 
Porgy and Bess takes its place with Lady in the Dark, Let’s Face It, 
Best Foot Forward and the wider fooleries of Sons O’ Fun and It Hap- 
pens on Ice among the season’s successful musical entertainments. 
Perhaps it will in time join that small group of hardy perennials, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan repertory, which continually crops up in revival 
and always finds responsive audiences. This year the Boston Comic 
Opera Company, under R. H. Burnside’s tried and true management 
and direction, presented Sir William’s and Sir Arthur’s repertory with 
some pleasing new faces and voices in routine settings. Among the 
young singers to rediscover the charms and humors of these master- 
pieces were Kathleen and Mary Roche and Morton Bowe. Florenz 
Ames of theatre and musical comedy fame experimented for the first 
time with the tricky cascades of Gilbertian patter, while Bertram Pea- 
cock and Frederic Persson found themselves thoroughly at home in 
the never-never land of Victorian foolery. 

From Charleston’s Catfish Row to New York’s Cafe Crown is a 
long haul by rail but no trick at all under Carly Wharton’s and Martin 
Gabel’s producing wand and with Boris Aronson in command of visual 
illusion. Cafe Crown is really the Royal, a famous old theatrical eat- 
ing place on Second Avenue near Twelfth Street where for many 
years the actors of the Yiddish theatre, their families, friends and 
hangers-on — and an occasional visiting foreigner from uptown — 
have met to exchange stage gossip and to concoct plans for future 
world-shaking productions. Elia Kazan has directed H. S. Kraft’s 
slight script which concerns the efforts of a retired actor to make a 
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come-back as a director. The actor persuades Hymie, fabulous bus boy 
of Cafe Crown who has money in the bank and a passionate admiration 
for the old lion of the theatre’s great days, to back the venture even 
after he discovers that the play is Shakespeare’s — ‘a very great poet’, 
says Hymie, ‘but in the theatre a total liability’. 

Morris Carnovsky as David Cole, the old actor, gives a finely 
florid performance. The noble tilt of his hat, his orotund gestures, 
the sonorous cadences of his voice are richly descriptive of the grand 
old man of a past theatrical epoch and a vanished tradition. He is at 
once genial and formidable, petty and noble, canny and impulsive. 
Sam Jaffe makes of Hymie a character-sketch of more than average 
human and humorous values. His tight, sharp features, his flaring hair, 
his burning eyes and his single-minded enthusiasm fill in the crevices 
of a thinly written part, giving it dimension and veracity. Cafe Crown 
is populated by an assortment of Second Avenue types, from the re- 
viewer who writes his critique in advance—and boasts that an 
article of his on the Yiddish Art Theatre once appeared (in transla- 
tion) in THEATRE ARTS — to the promising young actor of the young- 
est generation who, like Paul Muni, has played bearded old men since 
he was a kid on roller skates. The play is a pleasant bit of New York 
folklore, replete with backstage allusions and full of the quarrels, 
reconciliations and grandiose daydreams which go to the concocting 
of theatre fare, whether it is brewed on Broadway or on Second Ave- 
nue, at Sardi’s, 21, or Cafe Crown. Like Papa Is All, it makes use of a 
colorful idiom to enhance its humors. Add the Negro dialect of Catfish 
Row and some of the more sulphurous tough talk in such plays as 
Brooklyn, U. 8. A. and They Should Have Stood in Bed, and the exten- 
sions and variations of the English language as practised in these 
United States seem wide indeed. 

Jason Otis’ speech in Samson Raphaelson’s Fason, produced by 
George Abbott, is strictly on the right side of the railroad tracks, as 
might be expected of the well-bred and affluent dramatic critic Mr. 
Raphaelson has conjured up. His play is set in an airy drawing-room 
designed by John Root to reflect its owner’s taste in books and price- 
less bibelots, a room which opens, perhaps symbolically, on a walled 
garden that cuts off contact with the strident world. Into the cold and 
cultivated seclusion of Jason’s life, which the presence of a pretty and 
pretentious wife scarcely ruffles, erupts an ebullient playwright, flour- 
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ishing his iconoclastic script and opening Jason’s doors — mental and 
physical — to the beauties, delights, sufferings and sorrows of people, 
any people, all people so long as they are not rich people, parasites — 
or other dramatic critics. The plot becomes swiftly triangular, with 
sardonic twists which spare no one, but the main theme is the redis- 
covery by the critic of certain vital forces both within and without, 
against which he had built barriers of indifference or denial. 

The first two acts in which the Saroyanesque playwright, half 
genius, half charlatan, leaps about like an elephantine Marchbanks, 
revealing each character to itself and engaging the critic in childish 
experiments in human contacts, is labored and unconvincing in spite 
of the sound performances of both Alexander Knox as Jason Otis and 
Nicholas Conte as the pseudo-Saroyan. In the final act, when critic 
and playwright come to grips as men, the writing becomes sharper, 
the conflict more believable. In its final moments the play flares into 
life as the critic hammers the playwright with the flail of his harsh pen 
and then, having driven the antagonist from the field, faces the difficult 
task of separating his emotional reactions from his intellectual judg- 
ments and weighing honestly the mixed values of his once-cherished 
enemy’s first drama. 

Mr. Raphaelson’s play suffers from being neither fish, flesh, fowl 
nor good red herring; neither characterization, caricatu < nor pure 
imaginative evocation. He is hampered rather than assisted by the 
fact that his playwright suggests Saroyan, that his critic smacks of 
George Jean Nathan and half a dozen others, that a Richard Watts 
and a Burns Mantle can be deduced from the make-up if not the con- 
versation of certain of his characters. He has made the mistake of 
handling real people unrealistically, of slipping up on the simple tech- 
nical details of a drama critic’s job, but chiefly in not making the issues 
he presents seem in any way important or interesting in themselves. 
Jason, and particularly Jason’s wife as she is interpreted by Helen 
Walker, an ornamental but singularly rigid and ineffective young 
actress, fail to engage the sympathy of the onlooker or to hold atten- 
tion in the more pedestrian stretches of a creaky text. 


The Heart of a City beats with a bold, gay rhythm in Lesley Storm’s 
play about London under the blitz, which Gilbert Miller has staged 
and directed with evident affection. The tale of the real Windmill 
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Theatre near Piccadilly Circus, which has kept its non-stop ‘Revude- 
ville’ going for ten years, refusing to close shop even in the midst of the 
shattering bombs and scorching horror of London’s darkest days, is a 


eart 


mad and gallant story — the ultimate expression of theatrical panache. of 4 City 


‘The show must go on’ is something more than a phrase to the group 
of show-girls huddled in the cellar dressing-room which is at once their 
bomb-shelter and their workshop. The play reflects the courage and 
sheer guts of a race, and incidentally also of a profession, which has 
kept determinedly on its way in spite of hell and high water. By setting 
her scenes of terror and heroism in a theatre, Miss Storm has been 
able to bring into hair-raising contrast the trivial and the terrifying. 
Pretty girls in the wispiest of costumes float in and out, engaged in 
their dual business of laughter and death. They are far from heroic 
figures — just ordinary youngsters like those actually involved in the 
Windmill productions, beginning actresses, young musicians, dancers, 
singers, incipient vaudevilleans. They are frightened, shaken, panicky, 
as anyone would be when the world is being blown to pieces, but to 
one thing they cling with dogged determination — they will stay on 
the job, they will see the thing through, helping each other, clinging 
together, carrying on. 

The story in which the young performers are involved is unimpor- 
tant. It takes them to an R.A.F. camp to entertain officers of a bomber 
command; it entangles two of the girls in the inevitable love affair; 
but chiefly it tosses on the stage items from the inexhaustible store- 
house of human heroism that the war has brought to light. As a play 
it is disjointed and at times surprisingly jejune, dropping to pieces at 
every exit and resuming its course with difficulty, offering material 
for a play in locale and external events rather than in the inner sub- 
stance of drama. Nor does the direction help to lessen these difficulties. 
Little is demanded of the actors except that which they are well 
equipped to supply — good looks, high spirits, presence. Gertrude 
Musgrove, appearing in America for the first time, gives to the role of 
Judy, the pivotal figure in the group, a firm and engaging outline, 
enriching it with a sensitive performance and an appealing personality. 
Beverly Roberts, Margot Grahame and Bertha Belmore (as the char- 
lady) sustain the feminine and Dennis Hoey, Lloyd Gough and Rich- 
ard Ainley the masculine end of an assignment chiefly devoted to the 
heroism of the women of the Windmill’s wartime experience. 
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An American version of the original Windmill idea, with a briefer 
history and without benefit of bombs, is perhaps emerging in the Amer- 
ican Youth Theatre’s production (co-sponsored by Alexander H. 
Cohen), called a shade too coyly Of V We Sing. The Youth Theatre, 
a non-profit organization, claims five years of life, but this unpreten- 
tious and cheerful revue is its first bid for Broadway attention. The 
formula is familiar: song and dance, wisecrack, impersonation and 
miniature ‘production numbers’. One excellent comic, Phil Leeds, 
gives point and relish to the whole. He has the true gift of absurd im- 
provisation, of clever timing, of pause and rush, of invention and 
abandon. His style suggests a younger Ed Wynn, but he has an indi- 
viduality and flair entirely his own. Producers will undoubtedly be 
looking in at the little Concert Theatre on 58th Street, as they do at 
the Windmill off Shaftesbury Avenue, to see the coming generation in 
action and to watch for future talent. 


Solitaire, John Van Druten’s play based on the novel by Edwin 
Corle, had unusual people as well as an unhackneyed setting to beguile 
and refresh the mind. Far from wartime preoccupations and the con- 
fusions and outrages of the present world, Virginia Stewart, aged 
eleven, daughter of a wealthy California banker, and Ben, ageless and 
age-old, a tramp full of wisdom and kindliness, converse together in 
Ben’s cozy kingdom, a shack hidden at the bottom of a dry arroyo. 
These two minds, the child’s endowed not ‘with good sense but with 
pure sense’, the man’s burdened with over-abundant knowledge of 
the darker ways of life, find a common meeting ground in the simplicity 
of their affections, the directness of their perceptions. They talk philos- 
ophy; they build a friendship. Of such is the Kingdom of God — but 
not of man. Virginia’s world intervenes in the form of misunderstand- 
ings and prohibitions; Ben’s in the form of gangsterism, bringing vio- 
lence and destruction into the arroyo, threatening Virginia’s life and 
driving Ben once more on his endless wanderings. 

John Van Druten accomplished the task of transferring this tale 
from idea and novel to theatre with remarkable skill and sympathy. 
His play was also fortunate in all the elements of its presentation. 
Dwight Deere Wiman as producer gave it generous stage-room on Jo 
Mielziner’s sets, which alternated in mood between the slick modernism 
of the Stewart house and the deep-tangled wildwood of the arroyo. 
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Dudley Digges directed with understanding, giving Pat Hitchcock as 
Virginia and Victor Kilian as Ben the pace and atmosphere best suited 
to the quiet unfolding of their relationship. Victor Kilian, another ex- 
cellent actor lost to the movies, returned after seven years to give a 
warm, rounded and workmanlike performance. He played to and with 
his child companion, building up her assurance, establishing her 
position, performing with a modesty and gentle humor that gave the 
happiest results. The exigencies of the times gave the play a shorter 
run than its intrinsic qualities and the harmony and pleasures of its 
production deserved. 

The rapid demise of Gilbert Miller’s production of Ben Hecht’s 
Lily of the Valley was less surprising. Here locale seemed the chief 
reason-for-being of a play that had something to say about the sor- 
rows of the dispossessed but no very clear way of saying it. The author 
linked together his succession of sketches of down-and-outs by the 
mere fact of their common destiny — the city morgue. He peopled 
his stage with ghosts of the unclaimed dead who haunted the dismal 
office of the morgue in baffled misery. An itinerant preacher gifted with 
holy vision could see and talk to them, but to the members of the 
office staff they were as invisible as their fate was indifferent. Three 
acts in a morgue, atmospherically designed by Harry Horner, proved 
too depressing for critics and theatregoers alike, although the occasion 
was relieved by such excellent performances as those contributed by all 
the cast, and especially by Minnie Dupree and Myron McCormick 
as two of the dead, and Siegfried Rumann and Clay Clement as the 
preacher and the police lieutenant respectively. 

Marc Connelly, another veteran playwright to make but a brief so- 
journ on Broadway, had a happier setting for The Flowers of Virtue, 
produced by Cheryl Crawford. He chose a small town in Mexico, a 
town which boasted the engaging name of the play’s title and was, 
according to its leading worker-citizen, the abode of content. In a 
spacious patio (provided by Donald Oenslager) Americanos and 
Mexicanos representing various phases of current thought meet, talk 
and stage a brief spot of action involving Frank Craven as a wise and 
foreseeing American, S. Thomas Gomez as the worker-citizen and 
Vladimir Sokoloff as a local fascist. Sokoloff played with zeal and occa- 
sional moments of delicious humor, and his zestful approach to a mild 
and didactic script were among the rare pleasures of the evening. 
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Mr. Sokoloff has overcome some of the difficulty the foreign actor 
confronts on our stage. His experience of playing in Russia, Germany, 
England, in Hollywood and New York has given him an adaptability 
which compensates in some measure for his strong accent. His per- 
formance had complete assurance, it was geared to the actors with 
whom he appeared, even though his speech — in this case explained 
by the role— was sometimes difficult to follow. Madame Katina 
Paxinou, leading actress of the Greek Theatre Royal, not only struggled 
with a burdensome handicap of language, but had, on her first appear- 
ance here — in Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler — no previous opportunity of 
playing with American actors. The continental technique is markedly 
different from our own and in consequence there was no harmony of 
performance on the stage, Madame Paxinou addressing herself to the 
audience rather than to her fellow actors. Her style, which would take 
its normal place with her own company of players, stood out as some- 
thing alien and separate, breaking the theatrical illusion and leaving 
both Madame Paxinou and her fellow players stranded. When, in the 
last scene with Cecil Humphreys as Judge Brack, Madame Paxinou 
was able to play to and with a strong partner, both keyed to the same 
intense but necessarily subdued violence, the fourth dimension of 
theatre was for a moment achieved. If Madame Paxinou continues 
her study of English and can adapt the strength and sweep and emo- 
tional drive of her acting to our stage, our theatre will be immeasur- 
ably enriched. 

Among the routine Broadway numbers that made their appearance 
for a longer or shorter stay must be listed 4// in Favor by Louis Hoff- 
man and Don Hartman, staged by Elliott Nugent who was also in- 
volved in the production. Its excursion into adolescent fooleries 
proved to be less happy than such a fortunate bit of juvenilia as Funior 
Miss, for the very good reason that it was as totally lacking in taste 
as it was in good sense. They Should Have Stood in Bed suffered per- 
haps from too many cooks. It had no less than three authors — Leo 
Rifkin, Frank Tarloff and David Shaw. Luther Adler directed, San- 
ford Meisner played a despairing and unwilling crook, and there was 
much laughter over Grant Richards and Jack Gilford who, as promoter 
and lawyer in a series of shady imbroglios, did a lot of rushing about 
in the style of Three Men on a Horse but without its deft touch. 
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LUISE RAINER 

Miss Rainer makes her New York stage debut in a revival of James Barrie’s 
A Kiss for Cinderella, under the auspices of Cheryl Crawford and Richard 
Krakeur. Lee Strasberg is director, Harry Horner scene designer. 
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HEART OF A CITY 


Harry Horner designed the basement room in which most of the action of 


Lesley Storm’s play about London’s Windmill Theatre takes place. It is 
the usual grubby, littered workshop- dressing room of any small theatre: 
mirrored tables along the walls, a piano in the background, all the para- 
phernalia of greasepaint, tea-making and small scale domesticity scattered 
about. Add the ‘blitz’ outside with its accompaniment of shrieking bombs 
and shattering gunfire, and the room with its blackout curtain, huddled 
mattresses and frightened youngsters becomes a scene of terror and heroism. 
Here the girls are seen recovering from the tension of a hideous night, 
listening to Judy (played by Gertrude Musgrove) and getting ready to face 
another day and another performance of the Windmill’s non- stop ‘revude- 
ville’. Heart of a City was produced and directed by Gilbert Miller. 














A Free Theatre for a Free People 


War and the Artist 


SIMON LISSIM 


This is the last in a series of articles by distinguished men and 
women of other countries. Simon Lissim, designer, painter, dec- 
orator and art critic, is Russian by birth, but was closely associated 
with the French theatre where he designed for the Opéra Comique, 
the Théétre Antoine, etc. He has also designed for theatres in Riga, 
Barcelona, Brussels and has had many exhibitions both in Europe 
and America. — Editors’ Note 


N EUROPE today the established theatre has fallen upon evil days. 
It has either ceased to exist, or it is under a shadow so black and 
ominous that it can have no fruitful life. Yet the people long for some 
means of escape. Never since the dark ages has human suffering been 
so widespread, so all-pervasive. In those far-off days the theatre, with 
its costumes and scenic investiture, gave to a burdened and miserable 
people some elements of beauty and joy. Though scene design was 
limited to the most rudimentary means — a scroll pinned on the wall 
to indicate place, a curtain, a few bits of furniture, yet on the crude 
platforms which the strolling players set up in the market place the 
public caught a glimpse of another world, mysterious, poetic, filled 
with wonder — a vision of Heaven and Hell. 

Today, once more, people are seeking solace for their anguish. 
But they want only Heaven, not Hell. Hell is all around them. The 
only sanctuaries where mind and spirit can take refuge are books, the 
movies, the theatre. Above all, the theatre. Books — yes. But when 
you are very cold, when you are hungry, they cannot provide com- 
plete oblivion. The movies, to be sure, will take you to distant lands 
which seem a dream indeed, a longed-for dream. But the movies are 
too realistic. And I assure you that when you see on the screen such 
an innocent thing as a breakfast table, where there are eggs, butter, 
coffee, milk, bacon — all those little things so simple and easy to 
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obtain, but which in almost all the countries of Europe have been 
lacking for months — even if tragic events are taking place around 
the table, the audience will break into nervous hysterical laughter. 
I have seen it many times. 

In the theatre and only in the theatre is true ‘escape’ possible. 
There the imagination is kindled; artist, actor and audience join to- 
gether in the creation of a world that is nearer to the heart’s desire. 
And this occurs in spite of the fact that the usual technical facilities 
may be entirely lacking. The public is so eager for a change, so 
passionately desirous of getting away from its surroundings, that it 
is more than ready to bring to the play its own imagination, to enjoy 
the beauty of a decoration which is full of suggestion and poetry, 
even though it lack material splendor. An accomplished chef will 
concoct a delicious plat with a few vegetables and the simplest mate- 
rials. I have seen Paul Poiret create an exquisite costume with a plain 
piece of cloth. Why, then, cannot the scene designer create Paradise 
with a few bits of wood, some cloth, some string . . . and light? 

The greatest designers have always begun their careers in small, 
badly equipped theatres where to counterbalance the absence of sup- 
plies they have had absolute freedom as far as their creative imagina- 
tion is concerned. What the designer needs above all else is not the 
means to achieve his end but freedom to do what he wishes, as he 
wishes. When he has these essential liberties it matters little to him 
what goes on around him. Enthusiasm, imagination, ingenuity will 
help him solve his problems. The most interesting and successful set- 
tings of the first quarter of the century were those created in the little 
theatres which were dubbed ‘avant-garde’, ‘art’ or ‘studio’. Indeed, 
these art theatres made history. They led the way to the finest theatre 
of our time, and their names will be forever glorious in the history of 
the European theatre: the Moscow Art Theatre, the Komisarjevsky 
Theatre, the Vakhtangov Studio and the Chauve-Souris in Russia; 
the Théatre Libre (Antoine), Théatre de l’Oeuvre (Lugné-Poé), 
Théatre des Arts (Rouché), the Vieux Colombier (Jacques Copeau), 
the Atelier (Dullin) and the theatres of Jouvet, Baty and Pitoéff 
in France; Reinhardt’s theatres in Germany; the Theatre Polski in 
Poland; the Dailes Teatris in Latvia; the Théatre du Marais in Bel- 
gium, to mention only the most important. 

The brilliant record of the early days in these theatres was due 
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to the fact that at first the artist had a free rein. As soon as success 
supervened the artistic standard fell. This was not always the direc- 
tor’s fault. It is more fair to say that as the works of more prominent 
authors were given, less interest was taken in the unity of the produc- 
tion as a whole, the spectacle became less i important, the appropriate- 
ness of the setting and the detail of its execution were sometimes 
neglected. Rare indeed have been the occasions when a designer was 
lucky enough to have both unlimited funds and complete freedom of 
action. To prove that the most important thing for the artist is crea- 
tive freedom and not material abundance, consider these two examples 
taken from life: 

KIEV, 1918 —a city of parks and gardens, a city studded with 
golden cupolas, built on hills and valleys along the banks of the 
majestic Dnieper. To entertain its 500,000 inhabitants Kiev had a 
handsome opera house, two theatres for Russian and one for Ukrain- 
ian drama, an excellent comic-opera as well as innumerable little 
theatres, cabarets, a circus. There, in 1918, in a city that was under 
constant bombardment, an important movement in stage design 
came into being. Within the short space of two years Kiev was taken 
and retaken twenty times. Yet, in the midst of danger and disaster, 
artists like Rabinovitch, Petritzky, Komar and others worked fever- 
ishly at their art, recreated stage design, experimented with new meth- 
ods and new techniques. The inhabitants of the city were fired with a 
sort of passion for the theatre, a desire to escape, even if it might be for 
a moment only, the terrors and anxieties of reality. And so it happened 
that after every change of regime, after every battle which often 
went on for days and nights on end, the theatre came immediately to 
life. And the productions that were given under these inhuman and 
disastrous conditions were often extraordinarily beautiful. 

I remember particularly one of Rabinovitch’s first settings made 
for a production of Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna. I remember 
Strenkovski’s production of Paul First; Moliére’s Tartuffe at the 
Ukrainian Theatre; some light operas produced with exquisite taste. 
This tragic period in history has left me with memories of a theatre 
that was exciting, young, full of gaiety and charm. The same was true 
elsewhere. All over Russia stage design and production continued to 
follow an ascending curve, continued a development begun at the 
turn of the century which no amount of suffering and accident could 
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halt. In spite of war and revolution, costumes and sets continued to 
be designed by Benois, Exter, Korovine and many more; new talents 
to appear in the theatre field — Nivinski, Vesnine, Jacoulov. 

FRANCE, 1940. Once again war and disaster descended upon 
Europe. In September the situation of France was beyond measure 
tragic. How can a few poor words express the horrors of those days. 
A section of the country which, only the day before had been rich, 
comfortable, assured, now completely destroyed. In the unoccupied 
zones, the population of towns and cities doubled, trebled over night. 
Morale at a low ebb; every family in mourning; no news from those 
at the fronts. Parents had lost their children and children their parents 
in the headlong flight. No newspaper at first — no dependable news 
of any kind — only rumors terrifying, monstrous, ever-changing. 
France was defeated, disorganized, lacking in everything from gasoline 
to food supplies, all methods of transportation and of communication 
were in a state of chaos; it seemed as though the theatre were dead 
and would never live again. 

But no. Almost immediately groups of actors banded together. 
They decided they would do what they could to carry some small 
measure of cheer and diversion into the byways of the unoccupied 
zone. Undaunted by the incredible difficulties of the task, they went 
back again to the methods of their far-off ancestors, the wandering 
actor-troupes of mediaeval Europe and the Renaissance. Some of 
them were lucky enough to secure automobiles and small supplies of 
gasoline, others took to horse-drawn carts, others to bicycles. Some- 
times they played in theatres, often in barns, mairies, schools or in the 
open market-places. They brought to the harassed refugees from the 
North of France, the exiled citizens of Paris and of the other invaded 
cities the comfort of great thoughts, the beauty of the spoken word, 
the exaltation of poetry. In the face of incredible difficulties these 
courageous bands continued with their profession not only that they 
might themselves survive, but even more that the theatre might live 
again and carry a little comfort and encouragement to a people sunk 
in misery and despair. 

One of the things that helped the theatre at this moment was the 
fact that the movie houses were showing only old films which everyone 
had seen. The centre of cinema life, Paris, and that other centre, Bor- 
deaux, which had been considered the probable place to which the 
government would move in case of invasion, were both in the hands of 
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the enemy. As for the established theatre and the regular touring 
companies, they were handicapped, indeed rendered helpless, by the 
fact that railroad transportation was completely dislocated. Scenery 
and costumes could not be moved. It required the greatest ingenuity 
and the most sustained efforts to obtain permission even to use the 
road, to the extent of having one automobile for actors and one for the 
absolutely essential props, as the group headed by Claude Dauphin 
and his brother and friends finally succeeded in doing. 

The fact that nothing in the way of set scenery could be carried, 
that everything must fold up into the smallest possible space, that the 
places where shows were to be given were as varied and as badly 
equipped as it is possible to imagine, was a challenge to the ingenuity 
of the artists who set the stage for these strolling players. The de- 
signers also had to cope with the shortages that afflict a war-ridden 
country. It was almost impossible to procure any kind of canvas or 
colors. All materials were poor in quality, and there was, of course, a 
complete lack of equipment of any sort. A new attack on the art of 
scene design was absolutely necessary. Indeed, a new era dawned. 
Necessity forced the artist to exercise his imagination. He made in- 
teresting discoveries in techniques, sometimes by pure accident, 
sometimes as a result of experiments in unusual mediums and ma- 
terials. Settings, of course, were much simplified. Backdrops made of a 
variety of stuffs, painted in various ways, were used; a few necessary 
properties were added, and these forced to serve many purposes, often 
with surprising results. The forrns of design that evolved from these 
needs came to have a very definite style of their own, a style which 
stemmed not from abstract aesthetic considerations but from dire 
necessity. The economic and social forces, results of the war-tornado 
that had swept across the country, dictated the laws and the theatre, 
rising from its momentary prostration, adapted itself to these new 
conditions and evolved a new aesthetic. 

And so, in the face of disaster, without materials, almost without 
money, the theatre lived again. In Marseilles, at Aix-en-Provence, 
here and there where students, young people, refugees, young and old, 
professionals and amateurs were gathered together, performances 
were given and settings devised out of nothing more substantial than a 
great love of the theatre. Perhaps, after all, this is the only true thea- 
tre; the theatre that does not overwhelm you with a too great realism 
of detail but leads you through imagination, poetry, the evocative 
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power of line and form into a world of imagination far from the blood 
and bombs and the oncoming terror of famine; far from the death that 
prowls by day and night, everywhere, on every side, through all of 
Europe. 

These two examples may serve to show how vital artistic freedom 
is to the creative artist. With that freedom, even under inhuman con- 
ditions, he can sometimes give us masterpieces. Deprived of freedom, 
he loses his inspiration and becomes merely a good craftsman — if, 
indeed, he does not make his escape, seeking freedom and finding it 
in some other land. 


To and From Argentina 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, JR. 


HEN a country’s foreign trade concerns intimately the daily life 
\ \ of the entire population, its cultural interchange with other na- 
tions ought sooner or later to correspond. For a long period, however, 
this spiritual commerce is apt to be pretty one-sided. Much more is 
imported than can be balanced by export until the importations have 
taken root in native soil and brought forth new fruits. It is therefore a 
reassuring symptom of Argentina’s theatrical welfare that so much of 
her production is now being admired outside her borders. 

I had ample evidence of this during an air journey up the Pacific 
side of the continent and Central America to New York, returning to 
Buenos Aires by the Atlantic and Brazil. Beginning in Santiago, Chile, 
the newspapers of West Coast cities and of Mexico were carrying large 
display ads of Argentine movies. In Panama a half-page spread ex- 
tolled two of them; and there, as everywhere else, they seemed to at- 
tract crowds of spectators. Although the plane down the East Coast 
stopped only an hour in Rio de Janeiro, I noted that one of the leading 
theatres was presenting Alejandro Casona’s Las Tres Perfectas Casa- 
das (The Three Perfect Wives). And on that same day I came across a 
newspaper reference to the hit that another Argentine comedy, Los 
Chicos Crecen (The Children Are Growing Up) was making in Barce- 
lona. Casona’s play was first produced in Buenos Aires on April 18, 
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1941, by the distinguished Argentine actress Lola Membrives, for 
whom it was written. Los Chicos Crecen was also written especially for 
the actor who created it in 1937, Luis Arata, and it is convincing testi- 
mony to their intrinsic merit that both of the plays were succeeding 
without the aid of these two personalities. 

By chance rather than design, I have in this article mentioned the 
Argentine movies before the theatre, yet this year for the first time 
that would appear to be the order of achievement. The stage did good 
enough work but the movies progressed so markedly that their future 
is clearly one of promise on an international scale. That the stage 
might have done better is hinted in the paucity of awards for the best 
plays of 1941, announced by the National Cultural Commission. Two 
third prizes were omitted and in another category none at all were 
awarded. Nor was Casona’s play honored, although it had a longer run 
(161 performances) than any of the prize-winners, but this may have 
been due to its somewhat daring theme. The three wives were indeed 
perfect in the eyes of their husbands, yet rather more human in those 
of an old bachelor friend of all three families. What could be deemed 
its lack of reverence might have told against it when appraised by an 
officially appointed jury. 

The first prize in drama went to Ivo Pelay’s tragi-comedy Burro 
de Carga (Pack Mule), played 139 times by Mr. Arata who has a habit 
of associating himself with good scripts; that in comedy to C. N. 
Roxlo’s first work for the stage, La Cola de la Sirena (The Mermaid’s 
Tail). The fable of a mermaid’s love for a common man was presented 
poetically and withal humorously. Both of these works were promptly 
issued in book form, which gives a pleasing permanence to the awards. 

Three American plays, in suitable translation and well put on, were 
also very favorably received by the public: Tobacco Road, You Can't 
Take It With You, Arsenic and Old Lace. The last named continued its 
run through the summer months and may overtake the record of the 
most successful foreign play, J Married an Angel, which was performed 
182 times, eleven more than Tobacco Road. The title of Arsenic and 
Old Lace, rendered as Arsénico y Encaje Viejo, inspired that of the last 
political revue of the year: Libertad y Encaje . . . Mula. This makes 
an untranslatable pun; its sense is “Liberty . . . with a catch to it’, 
and the sketches showed just how effectively the ‘catches’ might nul 
lify the will of the voters in provincial elections. Reflecting, however, 
Argentina’s policy of strict and somewhat artificial neutrality, there 
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was no reference to foreign affairs nor to any broader significance of 
‘liberty’ than that of free elections. The success of the elaborate pro- 
duction of Martin Fierro — the classical gaucho victim of social in- 
justice — with which the National Comedy Theatre finished the 
season, certainly indicates that any kind of oppression meets with 
quick and lasting condemnation here. And in numerous other ways — 
mass meetings, acts of homage, lectures, the press, etc. — many Ar- 
gentine citizens had boldly declared their sentiments in the inter- 
national field. 

On occasions the Argentine movie also depicts, and sympathetically 
enough, the gaucho and the rude circumstances of his life, but he is 
treated primarily as one among a number of picturesque types or 
classes in the Argentine scene. Much less of moral and social emotion 
than of straightforward entertainment informs the portrayals. This is 
to be expected. While the gaucho’s sublimated image may retain a 
certain liveliness as a symbol of national ideals, he himself has long 
since disappeared. The movie, too, is in the first flush of its youth, and 
although it has attracted some seasoned stage, and more recent radio, 
performers, it is building up its own personnel and standards. Tradi- 
tion, consequently, has little place in its direction, and the cosmo- 
politanism of its chief market leads it to prefer themes which are within 
the ken of any occidental people. 

Herein resides its promise. Argentina is so hospitable to foreigners, 
tolerating — until the privilege is positively abused — their clubs, 
schools, churches, hospitals, societies and other institutions, that an 
international atmosphere pervades all her aesthetic and intellectual 
outlook. There is the same freedom from nationalistic prejudice in her 
movie industry as that which permitted Hollywood to dominate the 
world by drawing freely upon whatever talent it required, regardless 
of its origin. A partial drawback is the sharply differentiated accent of 
the Spanish spoken by Argentines, and a slightly metallic tone in their 
voice. Mexicans, for instance, seem to most foreigners to have pleas- 
anter voices than do the inhabitants of Buenos Aires, who retort chat 
to them the Mexican voice sounds a little like a child’s. There is no 
xenophobia in this judgment, as they also charge the people of their 
own interior provinces with ‘singing’ instead of talking normally. 
Anyhow, the accustomed enunciation of educated Buenos Aires folk is 
distinct and duly modulated, and, with the constant improvement in 
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Argentina Sono Film — Courtesy 


MIRTHA AND SILVIA LEGRAND, twin stars of the year in Argentina's 
film skies, in Sonar No Cuesta Nada (Dreaming Costs Nothing), ‘a comedy of 
errors of no special note apart from their contribution’. The twins, Mr. 
Brady adds in the accompanying article, are ‘very young but with surprising 
mastery of the technique of acting before the camera and of a very agreeable 
presence’. Mirtha had already achieved public acclaim with her perform- 
ance of the principal role in Los Martes, Orquideas (On Tuesdays, Orchids). 
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Courtesy C. T. Brady, Fr. 





Pascual Naccarati in Los Afincaos (The Ranchowners), tirst production of 
the Teatro del Pueblo, a group of young Argentine intellectuals organized to . 
make stage and film public forums for the presentation of today’s problems 
and yesterday’s ‘mighty past’. The film, adapted from a drama by B. Gon- 
zalez Arrili and Enzo Aloisi, resembles Grapes of Wrath in its stark and force- 
ful handling of forbidden themes, and aroused in Buenos Aires even more 
heated and vigorous controversy than its North American counterpart. 
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the attention given to all details of film making, any handicap of this 
sort will be overcome. 

Besides its internationalism the Argentine movie industry has an- 
other potent advantage over its competitors in Latin American pro- 
ducing countries: the usual price of admission tickets to the principal 
houses is a good deal higher, sometimes more than double. If you are 
getting more money you can spend more. And it takes a lot of money 
to make motion pictures today — no matter where the studios are lo- 
cated. Those in Argentina are pretty substantial affairs, equipped with 
all the latest gadgets. While there is not that variety of scenery near 
Buenos Aires which supplies Hollywood with so many suitable ‘loca- 
tions’, everybody is used to journeys to the parts of the Republic 
where every type of landscape is to be found. 

Besides the customary dramatic films of contemporary life, the stu- 
dios are steadily producing other classes: newsreels and other shorts, 
and creditable documentary films. One of these brought out under 
governmental auspices recounts attractively all phases of life and na- 
ture from dawn to dark in Tigre, the unique boating resort not far 
from Buenos Aires in the delta of the Parana. Nor do the producers 
hesitate to tackle ambitious reconstructions of historic events such as 
the doings of heroes in the War of Independence, and even abroad in 
the court of the first emperor of Brazil. 

It would be idle to deny that Hollywood sometimes serves as a 
model in more than an emulative sense. One of the better films of the 
year, Veinte Anos y Una Noche (Twenty Years and One Night), with 
some beautiful exteriors by the Spanish photographer José Suarez, 
kept putting you in mind of Redecca. I heard this same criticism from 
several Argentine friends who liked the film and felt that otherwise it 
made a decided advance. 

The ‘discovery’ of the year were the twins, Mirtha and Silvia Le- 
grand, very young but with surprising mastery of the technique of act- 
ing before the camera and of very agreeable presence. They appeared 
together in Sofiar No Cuesta Nada (Dreaming Costs Nothing), a com- 
edy of errors of no special note apart from their contribution. Mirtha 
had already commenced to shine alone when she played with charm 
and delicacy the principal role of Los Martes, Orquideas (On Tuesdays, 
Orchids). Argentine critics and public generally acclaimed this picture, 
and with their praise was mingled not a little national satisfaction. 
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They received it as the first appearance on the local screen of life in 
upper-class families that was inherently true, and presented with dig- 
nity, graciousness and humor, and in tasteful surroundings. Un- 
doubtedly it did mark a kind of graduation from the humbler, or more 
extravagant or more sordid themes with which the Argentine movies 
occupied themselves at the outset. Nevertheless, I found it difficult to 
believe that a devoted father could hire a personable young man out 
of a job to stir up a romantic flutter in the heart of a sensitive stay-at- 
home daughter. 

A similar entwining of. national pride and critical judgment was 
evident in the reception of the extraordinary Los Afincaos (The Ranch- 
owners), the first production of the Teatro del Pueblo. This is a group 
of young intellectuals who are making valiant efforts to reestablish 
the theatre as a forum for problems of the day, as well as for the re- 
vival of its mighty past. Their film is adapted, with only the modifica- 
tions required by the change of medium, from a ‘barbarous drama’ by 
B. Gonzalez Arrili and Enzo Aloisi. An earnest young schoolmistress 
comes to exercise her profession in an enormous ranch in the north- 
west of Argentina where the serf-like work people and the law itself 
lie at the mercy of two domineering and illiterate brothers, owners of 
the ranch. The sombre story of rape, suicide and murder which ensues 
aroused the most heated controversy that has yet attended an Argen- 
tine movie or play. 

When Grapes of Wrath was shown in Buenos Aires, I heard a good 
many American residents protesting that it should not have been al- 
lowed to leave the United States, but theirs was a mild whisper com- 
pared to the loud demand that Los Afincaos be stopped at the frontier. 
And those who admired it were equally vehement as to its aesthetic 
worth. Granted that its melodramatic plot is an exaggeration, that 
its character drawing is overdone, there is still much truth and social 
benefit in pressing home the evils of great power in the hands of irre- 
sponsible wealth. Although the diction of the actors — most of them 
have ‘foreign’ names — is not very like that actually spoken in the 
northern provinces, they create characters in whose interaction the 
spectator is completely absorbed. I, for one, think that the more films 
of its sincerity and, yes, violence a country will support, the better for 
the industry as a whole. 
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Alex Mango and John Garside share a hand-held mirror as they make up in 

a cramped dressing room for Medea. Play and players, headed by Dame Sybil 

Thorndike and Lewis Casson, are on tour with a Panzer Theatre unit of the 
Old Vic, now occupying wartime headquarters with Sadler’s Wells Theatre 

in the Victoria Theatre at Burnley, England. From this centre and under the 

auspices of the CEMA (the Council for the Encouragement of Music and 

the Arts) five companies radiate with plays, opera and ballet to cities, towns 
and villages, bringing to many people the first opportunity to see a profes- 

sional theatre performance. Medea and Candida, Tyrone Guthrie’s produc- 

tion of The Cherry Orchard, and The Merchant of Venice are chief of the plays 

which keep the three straight companies busy. A fourth has prospered with 

The Beggar’s Opera and Mozart. The ballet company carries a repertory of 

classics and recent English works. In addition to their civilian audiences, the 

Panzer units also tour for the ENSA and other war-service organizations. 
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C ramped, too, is the women’s dressing.room (above) behind the small stage 
of Trealaw’s Settlement Hall where the Medea company is making its stand 
for the night. Left to right: Freda Gaye, Ann Casson, Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Kathleen Hilditch. Below, John Lorne, John Garside and Lewis Casson, 
with two local recruits, miner’s sons, await their moments of entrance. 
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The company travels by motor-coach. Lewis Casson, relieved at the moment 
from the wheel, sits next to his wife, Dame Sybil, their daughter, Ann Cas- 
son, on her father’s left. In the front seat right is Kathleen Clark, business 
manager. In their wake, below, follows the scenery van, rumbling past pit- 
heads as Paul Smythe, stage manager, rides in the back. 
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The Settlement Hall to which 
the people of Trealaw will come 
for the evening performance of 
the Panzer Theatre is also a 
feeding centre for townsfolk 
and evacuees. Not a moment 
can be wasted; the stage is set 
while the meals go on. After 
the show, the members of the 
company will sleep in the cot- 
tages of their new-made audi- 
ence friends, working men and 
women and their children, who 
have paid no more to see fine 
theatre than they would at their 
local cinema. To the left, Phyllis 
Morris and Jane Meredith, 
members of the cast, visit in 
the village street with their 
evening host, William Bailey, 
coal-covered from the pits. 
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What Next in Irish Drama? 


R. M. FOX 


HAT has Irish drama to say to the conflict in Europe and the 

world? This question is being asked more insistently every day 
by dramatists and others who think that Ireland may be able to make 
a sensitive response. Detachment is what the artist strives for but not 
separation or stagnation. Any partition built up between us and the 
overwhelming suffering and effort of our generation will not help. It is 
not by being deaf and blind that the artist can reveal his truth to the 
world. 

This theme was discussed in a recent symposium on Irish drama at 
the Gate Theatre. Dramatists, actors and other men of the theatre 
took part. Micheal MacLiammoir — dramatist, actor and manager, a 
symposium in himself — made a passionate plea for Irish drama not 
to ignore the tremendous world conflict being fought at her door. 

Another Irish dramatist — Dr. Robert Collis — pleaded for drama 
raising social issues, social reform drama. He objected to the orthodox 
‘neuter’ attitude towards all questions which ruffle our complacency. 
What theatre would produce a play revealing that 350 illegitimate 
children out of every 1000 died during their first year, he asked chal- 
lengingly. Statistical details do not as a rule make good drama, but his 
question can stand as calling attention to all those issues which theat- 
rical directors, managers and patrons feel it is not quite nice to discuss. 
Dr. Collis spoke with weight, for he is the author of Marrow-bone Lane, 
a tenement play which, after being rejected by two Irish theatres, 
was put on by the Hilton Edwards company and played to capacity 
houses in a long run. Even with the world-famous Sean O’Casey 
tenement plays, the criticism was made that they were ‘letting down 
the nation’ by revealing the blots on the national scutcheon. The old 
idea of sweeping the dirt under the sofa has strong defenders in en- 
trenched positions. That much must be conceded to Dr. Collis. For all 
that, a play with a direct social-reform inspiration is not likely to reach 
such a height or to have such lasting effect as a play which comes 
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white-hot from the dramatist’s mind as an expression of the spirit of 
man, irrespective of practical reform considerations. O’Casey wrote 
the most moving drama and he didn’t give a hoot about reform. That 
was not his job. 

In its tradition Irish drama has always been anti-Ibsen. Yeats at 
the turn of the century expressed its bias for folk or peasant drama 
and for heroic themes from history or legend. Plays about drains or 
slums or the corruption of town councils were frowned on. Yeats broke 
with Edward Martyn, one of the founders of the Abbey theatre, over 
just this issue. Without O’Casey’s strain of passionate poetry it is 
doubtful if his slum plays would have been looked at by the Abbey. 

Right up to the present we have had a fairly consistent line of plays 
about Irish history, not great but competently done, picking out char- 
acters and happenings. Lord Edward by Christine Longford, dealing 
with the rebel Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and The Invincibles, depicting 
an exciting incident in the National struggle, are typical of these. They 
are documentary plays, tying up the past in neat little packets, but 
they have little or nothing to say to the present or the future. We have, 
too, the miracle or mystery play which is done very well in Ireland. 

But these are really byways. In front of us is the seething world 
which demands interpretation. The mind of the Irish dramatist must 
remain sensitive to all its agony and turmoil if he is to achieve any- 
thing of lasting worth. He will have to avoid the dress-suit fixation. 
Not that there is any objection to the dress suit as such. It may be a 
symbol of a knight in shining breastplate, a link with the heroic leg- 
ends. But it may also be a visible sign of a cramped and distorted soul. 

Some writers assume the conventional mask as a form of camou- 
flage or protective colouring. But there is always the danger of ideas be- 
ing so camouflaged that they cease to be ideas at all. It is the dress- 
suit fixation of ideas, the tailor’s dummy of the mind, which is the 
chief danger. This is really what Dr. Collis was objecting to. A small 
country with a restricted circle of people interested in literature and 
the arts is apt to go in for rigid dances round a few totem poles, with 
no attention to spare for larger matters. Two great Irish dramatists, 
Bernard Shaw and Sean O’Casey, have each rejected the dress suit 
because they associate it with cramped ideas. But they have long 
since left Ireland, and what Irish drama needs more than ever is new 
incisive thought. 

A few weeks ago I was down at the little fishing town of Bantry in 
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West Cork and my visit happened to coincide with the production of 
R. C. Sherriff’s tragic war play, Fourney’s End, which was being done 
by an all-Army Irish cast. The group had taken the local cinema for 
the evening and the bell-man with a loud bell and a raucous voice went 
through the narrow streets announcing the performance. 

The audience packed the cinema but they were not responsive to 
the tragedy. Their mood was hilarious. They had come to see their 
soldiers act and had no intention of letting their feelings be harrowed 
by memories of an old, far-off war. A dance had been announced for 
after the show and this play was regarded merely as the preliminary. 
A local dance band was engaged for the evening and they scraped their 
fiddles joyously in the intervals, tuning up themselves and their hear- 
ers. As soon as the curtain dropped on a scene, the orchestra struck up 
‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’, ‘Sweet Rosie O’Grady’ or some other 
popular air, while the audience drummed their feet and roared the 
choruses. The only tragedy of the evening was the wreck of the play. 
It was no use the company trying to create a mood of tragedy when 
the orchestra was fighting against them. The musicians killed the 
stage and the whole play was turned into farce. 

A stranger production of Yourney’s End could not be imagined. I 
do not know what the author would have thought of it. But it revealed 
an obtuseness on the part of the audience which is not very promising. 
Obviously, those who were not able to appreciate Journey's End are 
not in any fit mood to grasp the greater significance and tragedy of the 
present world conflict. The incident revealed the backwardness — so 
far as drama is concerned — of the Irish countryside, with the excep- 
tion of a few centres where the people are used to plays. There are, in 
fact, some towns where the Abbey touring company have found it im- 
possible to secure an audience for a serious play. But though we may 
know what the Irish dramatist has to avoid, this tells us nothing of 
the content or substance of the drama waiting to be born. 

Here we are in the realm of prophecy. Is the Irish drama of the 
future to be some daring affirmation of new truth or the re-assertion 
of ancient and almost forgotten qualities of humanity? Most likely it 
will become a blend of the two. If it is to build on tradition, the 
Irish theatre may take the old peasant drama with its qualities of 
simplicity and truth, its homely concentration on toil, love and bread, 
while it may blend with this some of the qualities of grandeur and 
nobility which belong to the drama of the ancient heroes. In the earlier 
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drama the two things were always separate, though G. W. Russell 
(A. E.) pointed out that ‘beneath his rustic habit the herdsman finds 
himself a king’. It is likely that, as a reaction to this war, the kingly 
qualities of the ordinary man will receive emphasis and expression 
on the Irish stage. 

For the past twenty years we have had the realistic commentators, 
the sardonic anatomists, the gentlemen who have peeled the onion 
layer by layer only to find they have nothing left. But when man 
emerges from the dark terror of dictatorship and war he will want the 
dramatist to light his way. Ireland is not so battered or pre-occupied 
as her neighbours. Her dramatists may get an earlier focus on the 
situation. But to serve in this way it is necessary to get rid of every 
false and futile approach. The idiot who used to proclaim loudly, 
“We want a dictator here!’, is not so vocal as before. He is beginning 
to understand the meaning of his words. And we are rising to a con- 
ception of a world of men who have developed to a point where they 
can be trusted with the responsibilities of freedom. 

Looking over Europe, we can see huge armies of men winding 
across the Continent, loaded with military equipment, blasting cities 
and villages out of their path. Irish dramatists must share the task of 
restoring human values. Does this mean an epoch of heroic drama in 
which man looms up out of the mud in which he has been squashed, his 
grandeur on the stage compensating for the littleness which life has 
imposed on him? In Bernard McGinn’s Remembered for Ever — re- 
cently produced at the Abbey — we had the sardonic view. A huge 
statue is erected in a small Irish town in honour of a dead hero of the 
Irish wars and the man is revealed as still living, a ragged derelict 
of the Dublin tenements. The little men in the foreground at the cere- 
mony of unveiling the memorial are the jobsters, political and pro- 
fessional. The looming figure is a statue erected under a misappre- 
hension; the living hero is the man broken by circumstance, whom no 
one wants, not even those who deliver the memorial orations. Because 
of its sincerity this play contributes to a true view of humanity. But 
the hero we look for must not be a broken man. Gulliver lies sprawling 
and tied while armies of ants march over his body. Drama must help 
to cut loose his bonds. 

Our last dramatic resurgence rose directly out of turmoil and civil 
war. We had already passed from the dream-like idealism of Yeats 
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to the mixture of realism and imagination represented by J. M. Synge 
and Padraic Colum. We became more fiercely realistic. This period 
gave us Sean O’Casey and Denis Johnston in the twenties. Both 
achieved fame beyond Ireland. Judging by this, it seems as if the coun- 
try must be in travail before great drama of the sharply realistic type 
can be created. Johnston’s The Old Lady Says ‘No’ and The Moon in 
the Yellow River had in them an almost painful impact of the event. 

Yet in Denis Johnston’s 4 Bride for the Unicorn— produced later 
by Hilton Edwards at the Gate — we had a play which does not de- 
pend on war for its appeal. It treats of the difficulties, monotonies, 
longings, hopes and temptations of ordinary men and women, and 
over it plays a fitful light of Irish fantasy. Irish drama may develop on 
that line, for it expresses the Irish temperament and imagination. Es- 
caping from the iron mould of Europe, Ireland may give us more of 
this drama of little men who want freedom — the heartsblood of the 
world which dictators spill so wantonly. 




















SONS O’ FUN 


With Will Anderson’s backstage impression of some of the props of Sons O' 
Fun came this comment: ‘Some people are put away for what others get 
paid to do. Here is an interior view of the Olsen and Johnson institution 
at the Winter Garden.’ Little need be added except to record that Sons 
O’ Fun is Broadway’s biggest smash hit and that, as Richard Watts 
observed, it suffices to disprove the charge that the American people can 
no longer take it. They take it nightly and come up, grinning, for more. 
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Premieres in Zurich 
VICTOR WITTNER 


we city of Zirich, with its 333,000 inhabitants, is particularly 
well suited for the kind of mixed ensemble that is now appearing 
at the Schauspielhaus. The city has always had a distinctly interna- 
tional character. Political events in Europe have, it is true, developed 
a much stronger national feeling in Switzerland, even in relation to the 
arts, and there are two or three theatrical companies that employ only 
the Swiss idiom. English is, however, still heard regularly on the 
streets of Ziirich, and there are two stages — the Schauspielhaus, de- 
voted to the spoken word, and the Stadttheater, dedicated to opera, 
where Hochdeutsch is spoken. 

In a way this makes it more remarkable that the Schauspielhaus, 
which, with its foreign language, could never become a folk theatre, 
has nevertheless in its eight years of work established itself as a centre 
in Ziirich’s art life. In the last two years it has, moreover, found a new 
repertory — the old repertory of the classics, through which it has had 
its greatest successes and its best box-office. Whether the program is 
Schiller or Shakespeare, Goethe or Moliére, the Schauspielhaus is 
recognized as a cultural force, and from every by-way of the city and 
its surroundings, the public streams into the theatre — and not only 
the intellectuals and the well-to-do. There is always a new generation 
to see Faust or Don Carlos, The Merry Wives of Windsor or As You 
Like It, Goetz von Berlichingen or Tartuffe for the first time. And when 
Schiller’s Swiss drama, Wilhelm Tell, is performed, the people stream 
into the theatre to look upon the story of their battle for freedom, not 
for the first but for the tenth time. 

There is a modern repertory paralleling the classics, and here, too, 
Zurich is international — American, English, French, Russian, Span- 
ish as well as German authors. If we list the Americans first, it is not 
only out of courtesy to New York but because they are the most 
numerous: last year Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Robert Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Irwin Shaw’s The Gentle People. Among the 
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Swiss authors first place goes to Casar von Arx for his newest play, 
Romanze in Plisch. Another play that had a distinct success during 
the same season was Henry VIII and his Sixth Wife, by Max Chris- 
tian Feiler, who prides himself on being the Austrian disciple of 
Bernard Shaw. 

There were two noteworthy first performances of exiled German 
authors: Georg Kaiser’s Der Soldat Tanaka, and Bert Brecht’s pano- 
rama, Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder. 

Der Soldat Tanaka is a Japanese canvas of today. As a type of the 
unknown soldier, Georg Kaiser — master of fifty German dramas, 
who has been living in Switzerland for three years — portrays the fate 
of a family of rice-growers in the Far East. The soldier son of the 
family is coming home after a long service. In order to prepare a 
worthy welcome for him, Father Tanaka sells his daughter to a house 
of pleasure in a near-by town. Tanaka, however, has brought a com- 
rade with him who wishes to marry the sister. The family lies to the 
soldiers about her whereabouts, and they go out to find her. By chance 
Tanaka’s sister is assigned to him. There is a scene of recognition of al- 
most classic power. There are murders, in which Tanaka is involved, 
and the play reaches its climax in a court scene in which the soldier is 
sentenced to death, but with a recommendation of the judges to the 
Emperor for mercy. To secure such mercy, however, the soldier him- 
self must address an appeal to the Emperor. But Tanaka holds that it 
is the Emperor who must ask his soldiers for forgiveness, since his regi- 
ments are paid with the money of the poor rice-farmers, who must sell 
their daughters for money to plant their rice fields. Karl Paryla played 
the title role, in a production in which the eastern atmosphere of the 
play was beautifully suggested. The drama is sure to find its way to 
America. It is not a problem play, but a poetical work of stark dramat- 
ic quality. 

Even greater interest was evinced in a new work by Bert Brecht, 
the dramatist of the Dreigroschenoper (German version of The Beggar’s 
Opera), from whom nothing had been heard since he started on his 
long wanderings from Berlin across Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland to Hollywood. Mutter Courage is another epic 
drama, as Brecht calls his own plays. In fact, it is not a drama accord- 
ing to Aristotle, whose essential attribute is the unity of action, place 
and time, but is a panorama stretching across twenty years, the his- 
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torical years of the Thirty Years War. Mutter Courage is the constant 
figure on these canvases; from that point of view one can speak of the 
play as biographical drama. It concerns a market woman who actually 
achieved a certain fame in her day. She was called Mutter Courage by 
the soldiers because, with her three children, she wandered through the 
world behind the wars that nourished her life and her children. She is 
a resolute person, ready for any compromise with life and strife, driven 
forward by one question only — ‘How can I bring myself and my 
children through this horrible time?’. Brecht shows how she lost the 
three children through these heartless wars, and came through them 
herself alone, with only a beggar’s staff to companion her. In the last 
picture, however, she is upright again, toiling through the land with 
her market wagon. With all its cynicism, Mutter Courage is a compel- 
ling portrait, often with subtle humor, often with diabolical under- 
currents of meaning, often with a certain fatalism, but also often with 
pure human simplicity and tenderness. And what moves us even more 
than that is the parallel with today’s events, the actual recognition 
that one war is like another, one misery yields nothing to another in 
gruesomeness. The scenes in this play follow episodically, and what 
happens in between is projected on the backdrop with dates, like bio- 
graphical statistics. And yet there is no weariness because, between the 
splendid and typically Brechtian speeches, are lovely lyrics whose 
tone holds you like a litany. Brecht’s epic form is much closer to the 
film than to drama, and the projected titles in Mutter Courage are dis- 
tinct reminders of the titles in the silent films. 
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Steckel — courtesy V. Witiner 
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Karl Paryla as the soldier in Georg Kaiser’s Der Soldat Tanaka, presented | 
by the Schauspielhaus of Ziirich. The play, ‘a poetical work of stark dra- 
matic quality’, concerns a family of rice-growers ground under the economic ) 
and military despotism of modern Japan. Its German author is in exile. if 
* 











Steckel — courtesy V. Witiner 
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FEINE LEUTE 
Karl Paryla and Wolfgang Heinz in a German version of Irwin Shaw’s The 
Gentle People. The repertory of the Schauspielhaus of Ziirich is not only 
international in scope American, English, French, Russian, Spanish, as 
well as German authors — but reads like the repertory of a free theatre 
for a free people. Robert Sherwood’s .44¢ Lincoln in I/linois and Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town rub elbows with the Schiller of Don Carlos and Wilhelm 
Tell. Shakespeare, Moli¢re and Goethe share the stage with retugee German 
playwrights and Switzerland’s own free, contemporary dramatists. 
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MUTTER COURAGE UND IHRE KINDER 


Therese Giehse as the mother, Erika Pesch, Karl Paryla and Wolfgang Lang- 
hoff as the children, in the Schauspielhaus production of Mutter Courage 
by Bert Brecht, dramatist of Dreigroschenoper. Brecht, whom the war has 
driven from Berlin to Hollywood by way of Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden and Holland, paints a panorama of the heartless devastation of the 
Thirty Years War in the story of a ‘Mutter Courage’ who actually wandered 
through Europe behind the ravaging armies. Cynical, humorous, tender, 
the play uses film technique to project a vast and tragic epic. 


courtesy V. Wittner 
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C. Gemler — The American Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 
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ANDERS DE WAHL as Sheridan Whiteside in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner at the Vasa Theatre, Stockholm. The highly successful Swedish pro- 
duction has nicely underscored Stark Young’s comment: ‘Even divorced 

> 


from its omnipresent protagonist, Mr. Monty Woolley, this new Kaufman- 
Hart play would be full of wit, surprise and a kind of journalism, as it were, 
in Americana. As the story of a popular idol among radio lecturers, his ex- 

‘ travagances of temper and habits, his tyrannies, vanities and contacts of all 
sorts, this play, obviously, can afford a great variety of colors and motifs 
and move through these to a bubbling satire on our ways of life.’ 











The Critical Arena 


IMT. The Theatre of Stark Young* 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


TARK YOUNG was for many years one of the editors of THEATRE 
S Arts. That implies such an obvious parti pris in favor of his atti- 
tude towards a critic’s opportunities and responsibilities that it may 
fairly be questioned whether it is altogether appropriate for one of his 
associates to match Mr. Young’s approach to criticism against that of 
George Jean Nathan and Alexander Woollcott. But it was exactly 
Stark Young’s feeling for the theatre (expressed in earlier articles) that 
was the basis of the invitation to become one of the editors of this 
magazine. In fact, THEATRE ARTS aided and abetted the campaign to 
lure Mr. Young out of the security of his professorial chair at Amherst, 
because it seemed that his knowledge and appreciation of the arts 
would be of inestimable service both to the artists of the theatre and 
to their audience. 

Most — but not all — of Mr. Young’s (and Mr. Nathan’s) reviews 
have been done for weekly or monthly magazines — Mr. Young’s 
chiefly for The New Republic. This would seem to place Alexander 
Woollcott, writing against the harrowing deadline of a morning news- 
paper, at a further disadvantage, were it not for the obvious fact 
that Mr. Woollcott needs no protection on this score since he, un- 
like Mr. Nathan, is not hampered by wordy affectations and, unlike 
Mr. Young, seems to write with equal ease and security whether or not he 
is faced with a deadline. Moreover, all of the quotations used as evi- 
dence come, not from original reviews, which might contain many 
words written in haste and repented at leisure, but from books of the 
authors’ own selections later reprinted. Stark Young has narrowed this 
choice still further by reprinting only reviews in which the matter itself 
seemed to him to have importance enough for permanence, and re- 
moving from them much of the personal and accidental. 

* Last month Alexander Woollcott; in February George Jean Nathan. 
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Fortunately he has included the keen and delightful ‘Letters from 
Dead Actors’ (which made THEATRE ARTs secretly envious when they 
began in Vanity Fair): Rachel to Pauline Lord; La Corallina to Doris 
Keane; David Garrick to John Barrymore; Molly Nelson to Margalo 
Gillmore; Mlle. Beauval to a Tea Party at the Ritz, with its witty 
key line: ‘The difficulty was, Mesdemoiselles, I had never known that 
the end of art was to approximate a lady,’ and its biting ending: ‘And 
meantime people applaud, and set one against another your interest- 
ing personalities, and strive to meet you and invite you everywhere. 
In a fashion, of course, it is flattering for them that artists should be so 
like themselves.’ 

Yet even from these and from the generally impersonal essays, you 
can find out more about what the theatre and its people were really 
doing and thinking in the period they cover than you can from tomes 
of other writing. In spite of the fact that Mr. Young’s talents are not 
journalistic, he is the most faithful theatre reporter of the three. You 
can get from Mr. Nathan his judgment of a play or performance. You 
can get from Mr. Woollcott the feeling a certain occasion aroused in 
him and a sense of the atmosphere that surrounded it. You can get 
from Stark Young his account of what the play was in relation to 
other plays in the same style or by the same author; what the actors 
did or tried to do with their roles, the designer with his setting; what 
the director achieved with his material — literary and human — and 
how he did it. And usually — added to that — you can get some il- 
luminating comment on a pertinent phase of one of the arts of the 
theatre for which the particular play or performance in hand provided 
apt illustration. 

You don’t really need to know the name of the actor (you can sup- 
ply plenty of names yourself) to apply this note, for example: 

‘What admirers of this sort of acting need to ponder is the differ- 
ence between exaggeration and heightening. To heighten in acting, as 
in any other art, is to discover the qualities in the subject matter that 
seem significant, and then to push the expression of them till their 
very quintessence is achieved, till the soul of them is manifest. 
Heightening, then, is a kind of super and illuminating truth... . 
Exaggeration is merely distortion. It falsifies both the nature of the 
thing itself and its relationship to whatever is true around it.’ 

Such enlightened and enlightening comment is apt to be considered 
all very well for a critical magazine but not what newspapers need 
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PAUL MELTSNER’S very dignified and very period portrait of Father and 
Mother (Howard Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney) in Life with Father will 
soon be on display at the Ferargil Gallery in a one-man show sponsored by 
the American Theatre Wing. Of the play, Stark Young wrote: ‘Thanks to 
human go and noise, passionate or easy conviction, conventions and remem- 
brances, this play is filled to ov erflowing with riotous life. It invites an audi- 
ence to laugh, to love, to watch life tangle and ease, mock, domesticate and 
sweeten itself as the vears of a family go by.’ 
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André Kertesz 








Four characteristic moods from Punch and The Fudy, Martha Graham’s 
latest comic dance drama of ‘squabble and scuffle’. Of her work Stark 
Young recently wrote: ‘Martha Graham in my opinion is the most impor- 
tant lesson for our theatre that we now have. . . . Her work can be studied 
for its search after stage gesture in the largest sense, some discovered and 
final movement. And it can be imitated in the perpetual revision and re- 
composing that she does . . . the scraping back to the design, the lyric and 
almost harsh resolution to be honest toward it. This projection and this firm 
statement of the emphases are what the ordinary acting needs to discipline 
its shiftless inconsequence.’ 
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for their mass audiences. Yet that is what they require in their art 
criticism and their music criticism. Why should not the papers that 
counted on W. J. Henderson or Lawrence Gilman to analyze a concert 
in terms of compositions and their performance have demanded the 
same things from their theatre critics? (They were careful to have the 
music critics accompanied by a news reporter when they wanted to 
know who sat in every Grand Tier box at the opera, and by a fashion 
reporter when they desired an account of the minks and ermines in 
attendance.) Did they have one set of readers for the music page and 
another for the theatre? 

Stark Young’s chief virtue as a critic is his will to write about 
what he sees and hears rather than about what he feels; his chief fault 
is the corollary of this virtue. The theatre itself is often his antagonist. 
Give him a play without theme or pattern, acting without style, 
direction or design without centre or integrity, and he can write as 
muddy a review as any man. If you could put his worst work beside 
his best, beside such a four de force, say, as his review of Mei Lan-Fang 
(which unfortunately is not reprinted and so cannot be quoted here), 
you might find it hard to believe that the same man had written both. 
But that only means that he does not want to write about plays and 
acting that he thinks unworthy of the theatre. And when he does not 
want to write, his pen loses its skill. He resents insincerity and snob- 
bishness and garishness and false effect, and this resentment shows in 
his writing, to its disadvantage. But he is keenly responsive to the 
stimulus of everything that has freshness and vitality, no matter how 
old it is or what its source. He is generous to young talent even before 
it is secure. He is interested in experiment and tolerant of error. He is 
peculiarly understanding of the failures or the less good work of suc- 
cessful men. And some of his best reviews are those in which he has 
pointed out where and why a playwright or an actor missed his mark. 

For all of these reasons there are parts of his books, The Flower in 
Drama and Glamour*, that actors and playwrights and students of the 
theatre read and reread, year by year, applying them to current plays. 
The discussion of Macbeth as material for the modern theatre was 
probably written about the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore revival many 
years ago, yet it is entirely apposite today in relation to the production 
which Maurice Evans and Margaret Webster made one of the vital 
additions to the season’s repertory: 

* The quotations are from Stark Young’s The Flower in Drama and Glamour, Scribner's. 
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‘That side of Shakespeare’s Macédeth that is a living thing, that 
speaks to the life in us and arouses a response from it, and fecundates 
and increases the volume of that life, must be restated at every re- 
vival — and in a sense, indeed, at every performance — of the play. 
The life in this play is not a fact, it is not a fixed and permanent state- 
ment; it is an ever-changing reality, unconfinable, a ceaseless flux, but 
real. The sixteenth-century Macbeth of Shakespeare derives from an 
earlier and more primitive base. It has beneath it such an element of 
shock and terror as is to be found nowhere else in drama. This primi- 
tive quality Shakespeare restated in terms of the morality and the 
complex style of his own Elizabethan age, and lo, we have his Tragedy 
of Macbeth. And now, in turn, this primitive quality and this Eliza- 
bethanness must be restated for us. Even if a director could discover 
every fact, every piece of business, exact reading, gesture, tone, of the 
first production of Macbeth, and could reproduce them for us to the 
last jot, he would not necessarily convey to us the life in the play. He 
might give us only something beautifully curious or antiquarian or 
historic, exhibitions in facsimile, but not Macbeth and its meaning to 
us. No, his business as an artist is to discover a rendering for Macbeth 
— which is his material — through his medium — which is first the 
actors and the decor of his theatre — to discover a rendering of such 
a kind as will restate for the audience present the significance of the 
life of the play. There is no right way to produce Macbeth. It would be 
a comfort to think so, to have something to rest upon, just as some 
right way of living would be a comfort. But with life and with art the 
same thing holds: the essence of being alive is a constant, perilous 
choice and a constant projection of imagination into living forms.’ 

Duse’s acting Stark Young had known for many years before 
Duse’s visit to America in 1923. In his own mind he had securely 
placed her performance in relation to that of other great players he 
had seen, and again in relation to Duse’s own perfection as an artist. 
His method of expressing all this is excellently illustrated in his article 
on Duse, from which these paragraphs are taken: 

‘Duse was not the equal mimic in any and all styles, as Garrick 
seems to have been. She could never have lifted a role to any classic 
fatality and splendor as Mounet-Sully could do in Oedipus. She had 
not a certain golden lustre that Ellen Terry had. She could not have 
exhibited that wild animality, speed, passion and impetus that Mimi 
Aguglia at her best moments appears to exercise without effort; as 
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Grasso does also, and others of the Sicilian theatre. She had nothing 
of that romantic epic style that Chaliapin brings to Boris. She had 
none of the gusto and bravura of an actor like Coquelin. And Réjane 
had more brilliance. 

*, . . She was one of those artists, appearing from time to time in 
every art, who tend to break down the long and painfully built struc- 


ture of the art they profess. . . . Their passion is truth, an immediate 
and urging truth in them. . . . Duse could never be a school or a 
craft, her method was herself. . . . She had no tricks, no efforts to 


attract or pique or impress, but only the desire to exist in the life to 
which she had given herself for those two hours on the stage. . . . To 
her a drama or a character exhibited only some power of life that lay 
in it; and so to hollow roles, like many of Sardou’s and of the ordinary 
theatre, she brought a devastating light; she acted out of herself some 
beauty and meaning that the dramatist had never imagined; and what 
he had not felt, of love, irony, radiance, she felt and created in the 
role.’ 

The next two extracts are from two different articles. They have 
no reference to Duse and bear no real relation to each other except as 
they go on to build a solid theory of the actor’s art and the actor’s 
craft. The first is about the actor’s own personality as it affects his 
playing: 

‘Actors remain artists, therefore, in proportion to the extent to 
which they remain themselves and translate into the terms of them- 
selves the thing to be created. . . . And so it follows that their art 
depends wholly on what these selves of theirs profoundly are. . . . 
That the sensibility and intelligence — to use the old terms — of an 
actor, his gift, his soul, his music, his miracle of talent, are what 
measures his achievement, is indisputable. And though these may be 
partly born and partly acquired, they can never be overlooked or 
taken for granted. If you amount to nothing, your art in the end 
amounts to nothing; that is a fact almost biological in its brutal 
certainty.’ 

The second — the converse, you might even say — refers to the 
actor’s technical equipment: 

‘For how, without technique, shall the actor know a way to dis- 
cover out of many possible devices and symbols those suited to his 
own physical case and at the same time intelligible to men in general? 
How, without technique, shall he be sure of his voice, the most moving 
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part of him? How shall he know to regulate the tone, to darken or 
whiten it; how know the retardation and acceleration of rhythm; the 
actual speed in relation to the effect of speed that is produced; the re- 
sistant flexibility, as Lewes called it, that is the soul of elocution? 
How, if he has not studied music or is at least musical by nature, shall 
the actor maintain a rhythm, not only in his speech but in his move- 
ments; how shall he give to the very lines of his presence on the stage a 
flow and unity, a continuous design? How shall he know the difference 
between poverty and economy in his art; how find in his material the 
elements at once real and essential? Some effect an actor may get by 
inspiration, if you like; by rising to some emotion that possesses him. 
But how, without technique, can he reduce what may be finely in- 
spired but is incoherent to permanent and reliable comprehensibility? 
How can he fertilize his mind as the field for inspiration? How, with- 
out technique, shall he have the means to accomplish what is the final 
test of acting, that sound gradation of expression throughout a whole 
piece? How shall he, in sum, be able to last through an entire part, 
and maintain a hardness of fibre that will not give out before the end 
is reached and the whole pattern exhibited? And even with all these, 
how can the actor be sure of his ability to repeat this achievement, as 
he must do, night after night? Without technique and practice, alas, 
these problems of his art will not only remain unmastered but will not 
even trouble him as necessary, if indeed they occur to him at all.’ 

And here is a characteristic note that must have been suggested by 
some earnest young actor struggling to feel his part afresh every night 
and groping to find the exact gesture to suit this varying feeling, in- 
stead of accepting the expert professional’s automatic use of the same 
movement and the same gesture when he once finds exactly the right 
one to suit the moment and the character’s emotion: 

“There was a moment in Oedipus Rex as Mounet-Sully played it 
when Oedipus is reduced to the last despair; everything has been taken 
from him, his honor, his children, his mother and wife, his kingdom 
and friends. And when he came to this point Mounet-Sully descended 
the palace steps and lay down flat on the ground. At every perform- 
ance and on the same word he did that. In that gesture the whole 
moment was revealed; his body went back again to the bosom of the 
earth from which it came; he was a part of the doom and motherhood 
of nature; in him human life returned to its first elements. Once 
achieved, that gesture almost departed from any mood that the actor 
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himself might have at any performance of the scene. It had become 
more important than any mood that he might have. In it Mounet- 
Sully had discovered a something that goes on even now in my mind 
as the most essential idea and tragic content of that scene. He had 
found what became the body of the idea, something as inevitable and 
complete as music.’ 

This, then, brings us to the point of asking again, as we asked 
when we first faced the critical arena, what method of approach is 
most helpful to the theatre, its artists and its audience? Is it the critic 
as showman, the critic as actor, the critic as critic? The showman, it 
would seem, even when he works hardest is selling himself and his own 
wares. If his wares and the theatre’s happen to coincide, that is, if he 
has a certain playwright or player that he is anxious to sell, that is a 
piece of good fortune for the theatre. But it is not a fortune on which 
the theatre can count and can build. The critic as emotional actor, 
especially when the actor is also a most excellent story-teller, un- 
doubtedly renders a service to tomorrow’s box-office when he likes 
tonight’s play. He is like the barker at the circus who can regularly 
draw through his gates many of the people who happen to come 
within the sound of his voice. But whether the memory of that sound 
will encourage people to come again or to search out those gates on 
their own account is another matter. The critic as critic, on the other 
hand, if he really does his job, makes an audience as he goes, not only 
for himself but for the theatre, makes an audience that is at once more 
demanding and more generous, more understanding and more open- 
minded, more able to see and hear, and so to think for themselves, to 
know and to feel for themselves. And he does even more for the play- 
wrights, actors and other artists to whom his service is really due.* 


* Following is a list of the present members of the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle. Check them through in your mind and see to which critical 
class they belong: showman, actor or critic. Kelcey Allen, ‘fohn Anderson, 
Brooks Atkinson, Fohn Mason Brown, George Freedley, John W. Gass- 
ner, Wolcott Gibbs, Rosamond Gilder, Louis Kronenberger, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Richard Lockridge, Burns Mantle, George Fean Nathan, 
Arthur Pollock, Wilella Waldorf, Richard Watts, Fr., Walter Winchell, 
Stark Young. Alexander Woollcott has long since left the critical arena. 
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ASHLEY DUKES 


Prologue: How They Have Come About 

CTING, as most people know, runs in families like any other hered- 
A itary tendency. And its course is as unpredictable as any other; 
for while it often runs so consistently that all members of a family 
from grandparents to grandchildren adopt the stage, it may also run 
casually, with throwback after throwback. 

At one extreme of consistency are the families of the circus, whose 
ringmasters or bareback riders or clowns are lustily bred to the saw- 
dust by intermarriage with proprietors or lion-tamers or acrobats. 
At the other extreme, aloof and by no means completely theatrical, 
stand the aristocracy of some leisure and cultivation, whose playhouse 
(if they choose it at all) wears the gilt and splendour of the former 
royal ballroom. In between them is the great middle class of the 
theatre profession, the multitude of the road company and repertory 
and vaudeville, who have been called for generations to the same 
routine but have often strayed to other fields. 

The urgency of a stage calling varies, as we should expect, with 
the burden of the daily task to be fulfilled. As busy trades like tailoring 
or shoemaking pass from father to son in many communities, so artists 
who have never had time to quit the ringside or the stock company, 
but each morning find themselves due to start a new journey or attend 
a fresh rehearsal, can easily grow up with no other thought but to 
tread in a father’s or mother’s footsteps or in both. These are a folk 
apart in our society, almost as much as the gipsies; and proudly 
following habit, they think it no drudgery. 

Higher up in dramatic art, pride of tradition can be as strong an 
impulse. Two American dramatists brought out this motive in The 
Royal Family, that comedy of a theatrical clan which was tactfully re- 
named Theatre Royal for its appearance in London. Nobody in that 
family would have dreamed of anything but acting, snobs though sev- 
eral of them were. Yet social ambition in turn can be a strong deter- 
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rent from the stage, and actors of our time have not been free from it. 
When members of a theatre family want to give up the stage, they do 
so with as much determination as Shakespeare himself on his retreat 
to Stratford. And often their anti-theatrical reaction takes the form of 
forbidding their children ever to think of going on the stage, which is 
one of the surest ways of driving them to it. 

We have had in England in our time one notable authority on this 
subject, the late Dr. J. M. Bulloch, who was a dramatic critic with a 
queer curiosity about the descent of stage artists and an indefatigable 
talent for scaling their family trees. All was not made easy for him in 
this respect. Among his difficulties in the tracing of stage genealogy 
was the big left-handed strain in many heredities. Another was the 
uncertainty, in the past if not the present, as to which of several suc- 
cessive and legitimate unions accounted for a player’s actual parentage. 
But Dr. Bulloch used to face such problems cheerfully. No one can 
speak of theatre families without acknowledging a debt to his re- 
searches, and especially if one should wish (as I do) to trace some of the 
origins of tragic, comic and modern realistic playing in the heredity 
of some families of artists. 

The families go back as far as the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in some cases, and as far as the middle of the nineteenth in others. 
Mostly they are far from being purely theatrical, even for a generation 
at a time. The outsiders who have arrived in such a bed of talent 
deserve to be considered almost as much as the insiders — the generals 
and admirals, the clergymen and even the stockbrokers, have their 
place in the picture but space is lacking to do them justice here. 

Before we think of the actor in relation to a family, his solitary 
nature has also to be remembered. There is a sense in which every 
artist must be solitary, for the very exercise of creative imagination 
is constantly removing him from the ordinary or social plane; but 
most of all this is true of one who gives a semblance of reality to his 
creation. The player as we meet him in life is playing at living, if he 
is a good player in his own profession of the stage. Mentally and to 
a great extent physically, his real life is there, and not in outward 
existence at all. As we see him he may enjoy men’s company, he may 
be susceptible to women, he may eat and drink or laugh or dream his 
way through the world without seeming very different from the rest of 
us; but we should not be deceived by this shadow-play that is all he 
makes of life. He is alone in the midst of it, and he can stand alone on 
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the stage as well. When members of an acting company tell me that 
so-and-so, in a leading part, is unapproachable and seems to give them 
nothing, I would generally conclude that they are mediocre artists 
talking of one who is outstanding and for that reason remote from 
them. For it is not only in life that distinction makes a person aloof 
and separate: the theatre heightens this effect like any other. The 
player of talent can be a lonely man or woman, and hard to live with. 

He, or she, carries often into life mannerisms that are exasperating, 
tones and gestures and minor vanities, the familiar failings that mark 
in fact the player’s relation to fictitious things. We should do well to 
regard them as counterpart of the virtues that make the player able 
also to walk godlike and alone: then the looker-on at the play of tem- 
perament will not find it so disturbing. But when the habits of the 
stage are brought on to the hearth they may not be received so pa- 
tiently; and looking down the genealogy of theatre families, where pro- 
fessions and temperaments have always been so oddly mixed, we need 
not wonder at some erratic lines that are revealed. Before reproaching 
a leading lady who is shown to have been married oftener than is usual 
in polite society, think of the several actor-husbands she endured 
before finding peace if not bliss in the arms of a chartered accountant. 
Think how they acted and acted by the fireside, worse than Gladstone 
treating Victoria as if she were the House of Commons. Such people 
are difficult whatever their sex and their charm. 

And here is the foreground, the position ‘down stage’ in the full 
glare, of the theatre families which have given us generations of tra- 
gedians, comedians and others capable of interpreting the complex 
characters of modern drama. Let them build up the rest of the picture 
for themselves, as the dramatic poet builds it in words and images. 


Act I. Classics and Tragedians 

Heredity spreads out such manifold branches through direct pater- 
nity and intermarriage that a person living today might quite possibly 
be descended in various lines from a Garrick, a Siddons and a Mac- 
ready all together. But such a man or woman, almost certainly, would 
be unaware of it and would be found to follow some calling very differ- 
ent from the stage. Proud as the acting profession is of its family tra- 
ditions, no member of it makes claim to such famous ancestry. 

As enduring as any among them are the lines of the Kembles, male 
and female, including in their ramifications a good many living play- 
ers. They enter recorded history with Roger Kemble, an actor ‘of 
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: JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE (1757-1823) brother of Sarah Siddons, actor, 
manager, director, painted by Sully from an earlier portrait by Stuart. 
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EDITH CRAIG AND ELLEN TERRY JOHN GIELGUD AND FAY COMPTON 


Ellen Terry with her daughter Edith Craig, photographed about 1926, shows 
Dame Ellen, though nearing eighty, still as radiant as ever. ‘Hers is a 
heavenly gaiety, a holy joy’ . Velona Pilcher wrote in THEATRE ARTS, Octo- 
ber, 1926. Edith Craig has turned her hand to many phases of theatre art 

acting, stage-management, designing, directing, producing. After Dame 
Ellen’s death, she transformed their cottage at Smallhythe in Kent into a 
memorial of the blithe spirit that had inhz abited it. The barn was made into 
a miniature Elizabethan Theatre where annual celebrations were held i 
honor of the Bard and his interpreter. The performers were often such young 
members of the Terry clan as John Gielgud, worthy heir of great tradition 
and grandson of Ellen’s sister Kate. Mr. Gielgud is seen here with Fay 
Compton as his Ophelia in the courtyard at Elsinore where his production 
of Hamlet was given just before the war (1939). Miss Compton is also a 
member of a far- -flung theatre family, through her mother, Virginia Bateman, 
as well as through her father. She play ed Ophelia to Barrymore’s Hamlet 
(1925) and is one of England’s most popular actresses. 
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Hereford origin’ who married the actress daughter of his Irish man- 
ager John Ward. This absolutely typical union within the profession 
brought four sons and five daughters on to the stage in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, an important time in our theatre 
history. If ever our acting was dominated by the classical style it was 
then; and the players who sprang from this family and period were 
mostly tragedians, though some of them appeared in Restoration 
comedy as well. All Roger Kemble’s children had some talent. The 
two most famous of them were of course Sarah, the eldest, who by her 
marriage with an actor Siddons became Mrs. Siddons the incompara- 
ble, and John Philip Kemble, the great Coriolanus and Macbeth who, 
in this latter part, played opposite his sister as Lady Macbeth. 

The heredity was carried forward by two of their brothers, Stephen 
and Charles Kemble, each of whom married an actress. Stephen was 
ancestor of a line of Kembles, joined afterwards by Coopers, who 
have continued as players to our day. The more famous Charles 
brought his daughter Fanny Kemble and his grandson Henry into a 
much more mixed group of descendants who were inclined to writing, 
soldiering and music as well as the theatre. On the female side of the 
original family Jane Kemble had six children on the stage. The lines 
of descent from Sarah Kemble (or Siddons) herself include actors, 
colonists, soldiers and, by intermarriage, a poet and a phrenologist. 
It is through the Murrays, who were descended from Sir John Murray, 
secretary to Prince Charlie, that the Kembles and Siddonses link up 
with the Batemans and so with the Comptons, coming down eventually 
to Fay Compton and her brother, the novelist Compton Mackenzie. 
In the Bateman family appear both an admiral and a strict Methodist: 
the Mackenzies from whom the Comptons sprang are rich in surgeons 
and divines. Rather oddly, the acting talent from these latter families 
turns as much to comedy as to tragedy or classical drama; but even so, 
high comedy is the rule. Katherine Compton, who married the drama- 
tist R. C. Carton, was known to the playbills simply as “Miss Comp- 
ton’ and to the playgoer by her ironical self-possession. 

The Terrys started with the fourteen children of Benjamin Terry, 
who married the actress Sarah Ballard and himself died as late as 1896, 
in ripe age, having seen many of his offspring celebrated. Seven out 
of the fourteen are noteworthy. Two sons took up the business side 
of the stage successfully, and a third, Fred Terry, became our leading 
romantic actor after his marriage with Julia Neilson from another 
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stage family. Their children are Dennis and Phyllis Neilson-Terry, 
both of whom married in the profession and, like their parents, have 
generally shown romantic leanings in their choice of plays and parts. 

In the female line of the Terrys, Benjamin’s daughters Kate, Ellen, 
Marion and Florence flourished on the stage in the same generation, 
all of them identified as clearly by the ‘Terry eyes’ as by the Terry 
voice and presence. All that radiates from Ellen Terry, the second 
of the actress daughters, must be of deep interest. She married first, 
very briefly, the painter G. F. Watts; next the actor George Kelly; 
and much later, when they had appeared together in one of Shaw’s 
comedies at the Court Theatre, the actor James Carew. Her son 
Edward Gordon Craig and her daughter Edith Craig pass on the hered- 
ity of theatre artists to her grandchildren, who include Edward Car- 
rick, Gordon Craig’s son. Florence Terry, who died comparatively 
early, married a solicitor, William Morris: his second marriage to Julia 
Neilson’s mother made another and indirect link between the Neilsons 
and the Terrys. Marion Terry as actress was scarcely overshadowed 
by her sister Ellen, and through her aptitude for modern parts 
(Marion Terry parts they were called) she appeared much oftener in 
the West End, under such managers as Alexander, Wyndham and 
Tree. Beatrice and Minnie Terry came to the stage through the male 
Terry line, as daughters of Charles Terry. 

A link between the Terrys and the Gielguds is striking in itself 
and significant to our stage. Kate Terry, Ellen’s elder sister, had 
an actress daughter in Mabel Terry Lewis, whose own elder sister Kate 
married Frank Gielgud, a man of business. The Gielgud family was of 
Lithuanian origin, and a John Gielgud left the Polish cavalry to come 
to England early in the last century. His brother had been a general, 
assassinated in the year of John’s own emigration, and his son Adam, 
Frank Gielgud’s father, was experienced in Whitehall and in journal- 
ism. From the union of the son with a Terry were born three talents 
of our time: they are Lewis Gielgud the novelist; Val Gielgud of the 
B.B.C., who married an actress and has written plays; and John 
Gielgud the tragedian as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
would have called him, notwithstanding his successes in comedy as 
well. He has never lowered the standard set by his Hamlet at the Old 
Vic, which was the beginning of his present position on the stage. 

And here, speaking of a classical actor who appears in our day 
with a theatrical descent on the mother’s side and a brave Eastern- 
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European strain on the father’s, may be the place to remember some 
of the unhappier heredities of the stage — the group of the great 
names without posterity, the artists of a genius extinguished and yet 
bright. While the first notable Kemble still bore his public honours, 
Edmund Kean was moving swiftly, tragically, to take his place. 
Edmund’s mother had been Ann Carey, granddaughter of Henry 
Carey the poet and composer, himself reputed a natural son of the 
Lord Halifax of the day. Edmund’s son Charles married Ellen Tree, 
who as Mrs. Charles Kean was not only an actress but the teacher of 
Ellen Terry. There are no more Keans in today’s theatre; that abrupt 
and astonishing flame has been put out. Nor have we now any known 
Macreadys on the English stage, though William Macready, who was 
the son of a Dublin upholsterer, had descendants in one line through 
his son William Charles and in another through his daughter Helen, 
both of whom were in the profession. From their marriages were born 
Macreadys as soldiers and Chutes as theatre managers, all of them 
well-known in their spheres. Those English classical players and 
tragedians, the Booths and Jeffersons, who went to America, were lost 
to our stage only, and have often returned. 

The Beerbohm Trees originated with Julius Beerbohm (formerly 
Bierbaum), who by his first marriage became the father of Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, and by his second of Max Beerbohm. Mr. Tree, as he 
was then called, married the actress Maud Holt (Lady Tree), and their 
daughters Viola and Iris were bred to the stage, though the latter 
turned to literature. Another writer was Julius Beerbohm, Tree’s 
brother, whose actor son Clarence Evelyn fell in the first world war. 
Max Beerbohm, Tree’s half-brother, was dramatic critic of the Satur- 
day Review before he became famous as essayist and cartoonist: he 
married the actress Florence Kahn. 

By no means last, in fact so outstanding that one thinks of them 
first, come the classic families of the Robertsons and Forbes-Robert- 
sons, two clans having no relation to each other but the stage. That 
of the Robertsons (Dame Madge Kendal’s family) is rich in theatre 
folk descended from James Shafto Robertson, actor and poet of the 
mid-eighteenth century. The outstanding feature of this heredity is 
the prolific marriage of his grandson, William Robertson, actor, with 
the Scandinavian actress Margaretta Marinus. Madge was the twenty- 
second child of these fortunate parents. Among her brothers and sisters 
were T. W. Robertson the dramatist, E. Shafto Robertson the actor, 
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and Fanny Robertson the actress; but among them were other players 
and managers and a Captain of the Life Guards. Madge Robertson 
appeared on the stage at the age of six and was already famous at 
twenty-one when she became Mrs. Kendal by marriage with an actor. 
During her long life as actress a multitude of nondescript plays, which 
will never again be read or acted or even remembered, almost crowded 
the more enduring drama off the stage. The actress appeared in many 
of them, and they formed the background of her career. A great deal 
of the acting represented by the Robertsons would be described as 
‘ham’ acting by young players and critics of today. But these Victo- 
rian players maintained the traditions of the stage as stoutly as they 
held together in their family calling. 

The Forbes-Robertsons, though comparative upstarts, have a dis- 
tinguished heredity arising from the marriage about 1850 of John 
Forbes-Robertson, art critic, of Aberdeen, with Frances Cott. Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson was the eldest son of this family and re- 
mains the Forbes-Robertson to most people’s minds. As artist and 
actor he held firm to the classical line, which was no little achievement 
in the age which he shared with the Terrys and the Robertsons. His 
wife Gertrude Elliott and her sister Maxine entered the family group 
from the American stage. Jean Forbes-Robertson is the representative 
actress daughter of Sir Johnston’s marriage, and she is married to 
an actor and producer, André van Gyseghem. Norman Forbes and 
Ian Robertson, both of whom varied the family name for the stage, 
were Sir Johnston’s actor-brothers. The family history is brief, but 
Dr. Bulloch claimed that Forbes-Robertson, a notable Macbeth, was 
descended from King Duncan whom Macbeth murdered. 

The Irvings? John Henry Brodribb, of Somerset and Cornish par- 
entage, was no doubt wise to take the name of Irving when he went on 
the stage; and after his marriage with the daughter of a surgeon- 
general of the Indian Army, his sons as actors did well to keep it. The 
first name of Brodribb was retained by ‘H. B.’, who was quite a no- 
table Hamlet, married the actress Dorothea Baird, and was the father 
of Laurence Irving, artist and airman in two wars. The second son, - 
Laurence Sidney Brodribb Irving, appeared with his wife Mabel 
Hackney in plays by Brieux and other moderns: both were drowned in 
the Empress of Ireland disaster in 1914. 

The heredity of comedy comes next to be considered, and it is at 
least as rich in variety and consistency. 
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Gil Vicente, Pioneer Playwright 
MILDRED ADAMS 


wr the Brazilian university students of Sdéo Paulo recently em- 
barked on the first public season of their new Dramatic School 
they chose to open with the delightful 4uto da Visitagam by ‘that 
sovereign genius’ who wrote masterpieces in both Portuguese and 
Spanish, Gil Vicente. They followed that with Vicente’s 4uto da 
India, the Auto da Barca do Infierno (one of the great Barca trilogy 
which was translated into English in 1929) and that part of the 4uto 
da Lusitania which includes the famous scene of Everyman and 
Noman. 

You thought that Gil Vicente was dead and forgotten? So do most 
of the history books. ‘Founder of the Portuguese theatre’, they call 
him, and follow that dreary bit of information with dates — c. 1465- 
1536 — which put him very long ago. He was also a master goldsmith, 
creator of the famous Bethlehem monstrance, and head of the Lisbon 
mint at the time when the new gold flowed in from America. He is 
credited with having had a marked influence on geniuses as diverse 
as Lope de Vega, Cervantes, Shakespeare and Moliére, and then the 
notations fade. One of his nineteenth-century apologists said flatly, 
“Nobody now studies Gil Vicente.’ 

Whether to refute such dismissal, or to point to the curious 
similarities between our turbulent age and the sixteenth century 
when his plays flourished, the fact is that Gil Vicente refuses to stay 
buried. Shortly before the Sdo Paulo students put on his plays and 
hailed him as founder of the Brazilian theatre, one of the best presses 
in Mexico issued a new collection of his Spanish lyrics. Studies of 
various phases of his work, including the staging and the music, 
have recently appeared both in Portugal and the United States. 
The young poets now writing the best lyrics in Spanish admire the 
stripped modernity of his verse and copy it. 

No one knows exactly when or where Gil Vicente came into the 
world, and except to purists in matters of historical exactitude it 
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does not greatly matter. For the lover of the theatre, he was born full 
grown and eager on that June day in 1502 when, with thirty com- 
panions dressed as shepherds, he burst into the tapestried chamber 
where Queen Maria lay abed with her new baby, and in the presence 
of the royal family gave the first dramatic performance ever to take 
place in Portugal. 

It was a time of new things in many fields. Portugal had just 
discovered a new way to an empire in the East, and welcomed Colum- 
bus back from an even larger empire in the West. The Moors had 
been pushed off the Peninsula, and Brazil added to King Manuel’s 
lands. Priests and sailors, merchants and adventurers from all lands 
thronged the narrow streets of Lisbon. Spices from the Indies, gold 
and emeralds and copper-colored slaves from the new western lands 
that were also thought to be Indies spilled across the dirty docks. 
All the tongues of Europe and some that were not Europe’s rose to 
the tavern roofs. 

But there were no plays. Under such circumstances, Gil Vicente’s 
presentation of his 4uto da Visitagam in Queen Maria’s bedchamber 
becomes an event as stirring to theatre lovers as was Vasco da Gama’s 
return from India to geographers. Yet the playlet itself was a simple 
affair, a dramatic monologue of 114 lines which expressed a country- 
man’s amazement at the splendor of the palace and the universal joy 
at the birth of an heir to the throne. At the end, Vicente, who was 
actor as well as playwright and director, called on his companions 
to offer their humble gifts of eggs, milk, cheese and honey. 

The young queen was delighted. Obedient daughter of those stern 
Catholic monarchs of Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella, she was, and 
like them caught between the chaos of the outside world and the 
inside turmoil of muttered prayers and court intrigues. She had seen 
religious festivals aplenty, profane dances, and the elaborate inter- 
ludes or pageants called entremeses for which Portugal was famous. 
What she missed in this country she had married into was the inn-yard 
drama, the plays off the end of a cart which were familiar in Spain. 
Portugal had none of them. This shepherd’s monologue which she 
had just heard was the first dramatic performance with literary 
character that ever appeared there. Also, it was spoken in her own 
tongue, by a man whose Spanish was as fresh, as idiomatic as her own. 

She asked to have it presented again at Christmas time. But Gil 
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Vicente, seeing his maiden effort applauded, behaved like a true play- 
wright. He wrote another, more ambitious, which had six characters 
instead of one. The Auto Pastoril Castelhano would, he felt, be more 
in keeping with the occasion. 

Thereafter, for some thirty-four years, he wrote new plays for 
the delight of court and country. There are forty-four of them in all — 
eleven in Spanish, fourteen in Portuguese, and the rest studded with 
French, Italian, Latin both high and low. 

Aubrey F. G. Bell, who has studied them more closely than any- 
one yet writing in English, classifies them as religious plays, patriotic- 
imperial plays, satires and pastorals, but like all attempts at academic 
pigeon-holing, this is better if one considers the holes as overlapping. 
In structure, they range from the simple monologue to the more skil- 
fully handled plots and the living characters in famous comedies like 
the Auto da Mofina Mendes, which was the forerunner of Moliére’s 
Pierrette et son Pot au Lait, or Quem Tem Farelos?, whose original title 
was lost because the public insisted on naming it according to the 
play’s first line. 

From the dramatic point of view they were, of course, crude, 
though they got much better as they went along. Except the eclogues 
of Juan del Encina in Spain, Vicente had no models to go by, no 
school of the drama to coach him in,suspense, characterization and 
third-act demands. Only his own experience, a bounding imagination, 
an innate sense of form that shows itself brilliantly in his lyrics and 
that struggled for equivalent values in his plays — these were what 
brought about the notable improvement in purely dramatic aspects 
which transformed the poet and monologuist into a true playwright. 

All the motley throng that crowded Lisbon poured across his stage, 
and with them the ideas of earthly order, of heaven and of hell that 
ruled the crowd. His fools and donkey-boys, money-lenders and 
farmers, society fops, judges, street-walkers are still more vivid and 
more human than many that walk our modern boards. He had a 
master eye for character, he was quick to seize and to work into his 
plays whatever came to hand — proverbs, folk songs, popular dances, 
as well as the Portuguese skill in stagecraft that could put the flames 
of hell in the background and move a full-rigged ship across the front. 

To a modern, perhaps his most captivating qualities are his feeling 
for common humanity — remarkable in a day when kings were all- 
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powerful — and the extraordinary scope of his irrelevance. He had an 
abounding sense of the ironies and absurdities that put spice into life. 
No more than to Shakespeare was geography a handicap. Vicente was 
a surrealist in the best sense, with a complete willingness to throw all 
cramping logic of time and space out the door. 

In our modern day when the very form of ‘the well-made play’ 
seems to many writers and critics like a straitjacket, Vicente’s lack 
of acquaintance with Aristotle and the unities becomes one of his 
most beguiling features. In his own day, however, and at the height 
of his popularity, it brought him into increasing conflict with Sa de 
Miranda and the new influence coming from Italy. That heartiness 
and vigor of his, that feeling for popular ways and popular language 
which so charm a modern reader shocked the savants of the new 
Renaissance learning. As the sixteenth century lost its first chaotic 
bloom, as money poured in from the Indies, to be popular was no 
longer to be fashionable. Society stiffened with luxury and grew 
querulous, scholars put on airs, and the long arm of the Inquisition 
quenched skepticism and irony in hotter flames. A Cardinal who saw 
Jubileu de Amores produced at the home of the Portuguese ambas- 
sador in Brussels was shocked as he had been at the sack of Rome 
three years before, and seven of Vicente’s plays were placed on the 
Index. After all, this man wrote the Barca da Gloria, which had the 
temerity to show dukes and cardinals, a king, an emperor and even 
a pope, faring no better at the hands of Death than did a shepherd 
or a matket woman, and having to face the same stern catalogue of 
their sins. That could hardly be overlooked as the century grew set. 

Aubrey Bell, who put four of Vicente’s plays into English, calls 
him ‘too popular and indigenous for translation’, but at least eight 
of his plays have been done, if rather stiffly, into our tongue. It takes 
a poet to translate a poet, and these are at best approximations of the 
fluid line and the skilful jest in the original, but even with that 
handicap the characters take shape and move out from the page as 
one reads. In this day when interest in Latin America and its great 
tongues is spreading, the plays as they were written offer a fertile 
field for exploration. 
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ELSIF HOUSTON, singer ambassadress between the Americas, is a Bra- 
zilian by birth, Baroness Marcel de Courbon in private life and a great-great- 
grandniece of Sam Houston, first president of Texas. Two months at the 
Rainbow Room and a concert tour have filled her schedule this season. 











LA DAMA BOBA 
IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Celebrating Pan-American Day, 
the students of the University of 
Santo Domingo — oldest univer- 
sity in the new world — joined 
with Dominican and Spanish 
refugee artists to present one of 
the classics of the Spanish the- 
atre, Lope de Vega’s comedy La 
Dama Boba. The drama was 
given in the ruined Convent of 
San Francisco, built by the Fran- 
ciscans in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and transformed for the 
occasion into an eftective out- 
door theatre. Above, the stage 
set under the dome of the apse; 
below, a portion of the audience 
at the premiére. The production 
more than a year ago was of 
particular importance because it 
promised to be the first step in 
setting up a Dominican theatre. 
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A BROAD AND ALIEN WORLD 
Broad and Alien Is the World, by 
Ciro Alegria. Farrar 8 Rinehart: 

75. 

K™ your eye on Ciro Alegria, the 

young Peruvian author whose 
novel, Broad and Alien Is the World, 
won the 1941 prize offered by Farrar 
and Rinehart for the best work sub- 
mitted by a Latin American. Alegria 
is a political exile in Chile, but that 
country is proud enough of the tal- 
ented young stranger (whose earlier 
novels had already won two Chilean 
prizes) to permit his novel to be 
entered as the Chilean contestant. 
Alegria has written only one full- 
length play so far — Genesis, a drama 
dealing with the timely subject of the 
struggle for life of South American 
tubber-tappers. The play has been 
announced for production by the 
Teatro del Pueblo, which approxi- 
mates our Group Theatre in its early 
days. Alegria’s talent, his own person- 
ality, even the story of his life, are so 
distinctly theatrical that Genesis is 
sure not to be his last play. 

He is described as ‘a spare, red- 
headed young man of thirty-two’, 
born in Trujillo, Peru, in 1909. His 
mother’s father was the owner of a 
large hacienda in northern Peru, where 
Ciro was born and where he saw much 
of the life that is described in his 
books. His father was a journalist as 
well as land-owner, whose full name 
was not really Alegria but José Alegria 
Lynch; and anyone who has seen the 
many handsome young men and 
women south of the Rio Grande who 


have red hair and dark eyes, or black 
hair and brilliant blue eyes, and bear 
Irish names, will recognize one ele- 
ment of Alegria’s poetic inheritance. 

Yet while there is something slightly 
reminiscent of Synge in the quality of 
the young novelist’s people and in 
their relation to the land, he is far 
closer to Pio Baroja in his style and in 
his canvas. The pictures in Broad 
and Alien Is the World unroll like a 
great social diorama, the way Baroja’s 
do, against a beautiful natural back- 
ground, and they narrow down from 
time to time, as his do, into fine single 
scenes distinctly dramatic in their 
speech, their dialogue, their human 
conflicts. Alegria can write a single 
line quite simply. As a young Indian 
dies in a great cause: 

“Take me to my mother’s house. 
Long live the people!’ 

Or he can let his fancy roam as he 
describes the struggle of a small co- 
operative Peruvian village — whose 
only recognized master is the great 
mountain, Rumi — to protect itself 
against the oncoming and cruel rush 
of material progress: 

‘Rozendo [the old Indian] believed 
that he understood Rumi’s physical 
and spiritual secrets as though they 
were his own, or rather, those of his 
wife, for love is a stimulus to knowl- 
edge and possession. Except that his 
wife had grown old and sick, while 
Rumi was always the same, haloed by 
the prestige of immortality. Which is 
better, Rozendo tried to decide, the 
earth or woman? He had never thought 
it through clearly, but he loved the 
earth very much.’ 

Broad and Alien Is the World is in 
reality a drama in novel form on the 
conflict between the earth and woman, 
the earth and man. 

When he left the Colegio Nacional 
de San Juan in Trujillo, Ciro Alegria 
went to live on the estate of his fath- 
er’s father, where he learned to farm 
and familiarized himself with the life 
of the native Indians. He enjoyed 
listening to them and working with 
them, roaming about the fields and 
over the mountains, learning the hab- 
its not only of men but of animals as 
he watched. He went back to college 
for another course, but soon the pull 
of the open road was too strong for 

















"The best book 
on acting 


| ever read!” 
~ Devidd Manner 


@ From a life-time’s rich 
and varied experience as 
actor and director, Harry 
Irvine writes this absorb- 
ing book on the actor's 
art: his problems, tech- 
niques, how to get a job, 
make contacts, present- 
day casting methods, how 
to become a director, the 
little theatre, radio, tele- 
vision, summer stock, 
teaching. A must book for 
all apprentices, actors, 
teachers and theatre- 

oers! At all booksellers’, 

2.50. Or write today to 
E. P. Durron @& Co. 
300 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


THE ACTOR'S 
ART 
AND JOB 


By Harry Irvine 
Forewords by 
Dorothy Stickney and Howard Lindsay 
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8 West goth St., New York 


RARE BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS 


in English and American Literature — 
from 1600 to the present day. 
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OUTSTANDING Plays 
for Little Theatres 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


Available in 
Certain Territories 
CLAUDIA 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 











NATIVE SON 
When Available 
ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
The More the Merrier Yes and No 
The Happy Days The Family Reunion 
Uberty Jones Naughty Nought 
Pigeons and People The Girl from Wyoming 
Delicate Story Walk Into My Parlor 
Eight O'Clock Tuesday Another 
Morning's at Seven The Bad Man 
The lady Who Came tc _‘The Barker 
Stoy Biography 
Glamour Preferred Squvore 
Sarah Simple The Bishop Misbehaves 
Every Man for Himself Both Your Houses 
No Time for Comedy The Ghost Train 
Cue for Passion Candlelight 
Kind Lady The Animal Kingdom 
The For Off Hills Hotel Universe 
Is Life Worth Living Elizabeth the Queen 
When We Are Married Criminal at Large 
Leave Her to Heaven The Haunted House 
Love from a Stranger The Late Christopher 
lot's Wife Baan 
Through the Night The Milky Way 
The Yellow Jacket Noah 
Blind Alley Outward Bound 
love's Old Sweet Song Remote Control 
The Talley Method The Royal Family 
Quiet Wedding Reflected Glory 
Johnson Over Jordan Craig's Wife 
tuner tavahe The Torchbearers 
Ger teen There's Always Juliet 
lady in W The Vinegar Tree 
olting This Thing Called Love 
ladies and Gentlemen ladies of the Jury 
Ever Since Eve Double Door 
In a House Like This The Ninth Guest 
Night Before Christmas Ah, Wilderness 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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him — perhaps as a form of life, per- 
haps as a source for literary material. 
In any case, he served as assistant 
foreman in road construction and later 
as time-keeper on a bridge-building 
project. He was already deep in the 
work of Aprismo, the revolutionary 
group which attracted so many of the 
young men of Peru during those years. 
He was in Pg and out again and 
again, until in 1934 he arrived in 
Chile, an exile with twenty cents in 
his pocket. Chile is still his home, and 
his workshop. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


MARGARET WEBSTER’S 
BARD 

Shakespeare without Tears, by Mar- 
garet Webster; with an introduction 
by Fohn Mason Brown. Whittlesey 
House: $2.75. 


Ww characteristic modesty Mar- 
garet Webster begins her spir- 
ited presentation of Mr. Shakespeare 
and his works with an apology for 
adding yet another to the legion of 
books on the Bard — an unnecessary 
apology, for there is no one in the 
American theatre today with a better 
right to be heard on this ever-challeng- 
ing subject. As director of Maurice 
Evans’ hugely successful sequence of 
revivals — Richard II, the full-length 
Hamlet, Henry IV, Part 1, Macbeth 
and the Theatre Guild’s Twelfth Night 
with Mr. Evans and Helen Hayes — 
Miss Webster and Mr. Evans together 
have caused hundreds of thousands 
of Americans young and old to sub- 
mit themselves gladly to the blandish- 
ments of the ‘wily William’. Miss 
Webster’s book (some of which ap- 
peared in the January 1942 issue) 
has just the combination of traditional 
wisdom and scholarship and practical 
theatre sense that her direction has 
consistently exhibited. 

Miss Webster comes of a theatre 
family and has played Shakespeare 
in England with the Ben Greet com- 
pany and at the Old Vic. She knows 
her texts intimately and is at home 
with all the paraphernalia of scholar- 
ship. It seems to her ‘of the highest 
importance that the theatre and the 
scholars should learn to appreciate 
each other’. But it is Shakespeare as a 
man of the theatre to whom she dedi- 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE BEST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1941 





ed. Margaret Mayorga $2.50 
THIS FREEDOM .. . 13 Radio Plays 

Arch Oboler 2.00 
WHO, WHAT, WHY IS RADIO? 

Robert J. Landry 1.50 


LETTERS — FLORENCE FARR, BERNARD 
SHAW, W.B. YEATS 


ed. Clifford Bax 2.00 
THE HAPPY DAYS 
Claude-Andre Puget 75 


SIXTEEN FAMOUS BRITISH PLAYS 

ed. Bennett A. Cerf and 

Van H. Cartmell 1.98 
Com Is Green... Victoria Regina... Green Bay 
Tree . .. Dangerous Comer . . . Barretts of Wimpole 
Street . . . Journey's End . . . Cavalcade . . . Outward 
Bound . . . Loyalties ... Mr. Pim Passes By .. . The 
What Every Woman Knows... Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray . . . importance of Being Earnest. 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











cates her unswerving allegiance. Her 
chapters on him and on the theatre of 
his day, ‘Backstage in 1600’, ‘These 
Our Actors’, etc., are crammed with 
learning and wit. Miss Webster has a 
clear mind and a neat sense of humor 
which, with her undimmed enthusi- 
asm for the theatre and for its greatest 
author, enable her to make familiar 
material seem new and engaging. 

In the second part of her book she 
discusses the plays in some detail, 
illuminating many phases of produc. 
tion from the angle of the experienced 
director. The fact that she has herself 
fought through so many of these diff. 
culties, has moved from ideal consid- 
eration to blue-prints, from the long 
hours of rehearsal to the ultimate 
consummation of opening nights, 
gives her a practical attack that keeps 
her pages constantly alive. Writing of 
actors in general, Miss Webster says, 
‘Shakespeare has a way of bringing 
the best out of his fellows if they come 
to him with fresh and honest minds 
directly brought to bear on the task of 
interpreting him with integrity.’ It 
is with a fresh and honest mind, an 
invincible integrity, that Miss Web- 
ster has performed her newest Shake- 
spearean task — that of presenting of 
the written page the unlimited ad 
venture encompassed by the one word 
— Shakespeare. ROSAMOND GILDER 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
_Announces A SUMMER SESSION 

July G— August 15 


INTENSIVE COURSES (with credit) in all branches of theatre work, 
designed both for TEACHERS and for PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS. 


+= 


(The regular Winter Term begins on October 5) 


DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN may be obtained from: The Secretary, De- 


partment of Drama, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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July 28th to August 29th, 1942 
TENTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 





* Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
# Theatre library of more than 15,000 volumes. 


# Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year. 


* Marionette productions and radio programs. 





* Staff of twelve, including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Michael Ferrall, James 
Hicken, Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ted 


Theatre — Art — Music — Weaving & 


Bell. 
# Unsurpassed opportunities for training and Design, Modelling and Pottery 
experience in all phases of the theatre. 


ORAL FRENCH 
For prospectus apply to 
Director, Extension Department 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Summer Terms: 


June 23 to July 22; July 23 to August 21 


For further information, address 


Guenn Hucues, Executive Dinector, Scuoot 
or Drama, University or W asHincTon, SEATTLE 


























SDepartment of A} 


rama 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNCLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A college course leading to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 


degree combining four years of 
intensive training in Acting, Pro- 
duction and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in general 
studies; and practical experience 
in eight major productions in the 
Carnegie Theatre and sixteen 
studio productions. 


Henry Boretrcuer, Head 

Acting and Production: Henry Boettcher, 
Douglas McLean, Mary Morris 

Playwriting: Thomas Job 
Stage Speech: Edith Skinner 
Stage Movement: Margery Schneider 
Stage Design: Lioyd Weninger 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Kimberly 
Technical Direction and Stage Lighting: 


George Kimberly 


Fencing: Joseph Harsky 


Address Registrar for Catalogue 





























Young Actors Wanted 





RD oldest summer theatre will accept 10 talented apprentices to appear in 12 Broadway stage 
successes—one each week. Those selected will play before discriminating Boston audiences, and 
appear before talent scouts, managers and those who can help you professionally. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY THIS SUMMER 


by appearing in several extra productions playing U.S.O. theatres and Army camps. Thus, all members of the com- 
pany not only help the morale of the armed forces by furnishing entertainment, but they also will be working 5 days 
© week in this well-known professional playhouse, learning theatre by appearing with a splendid acting company. 


Rehearsals: Every morning. Practical classes in acting, radio, stage design, diction, each afternoon. 
SEVERAL OPENINGS BEGINNING JUNE 20 FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO EARN PART EXPENSES IN 
EXCHANGE FOR SERVICES AROUND THE THEATRE. For information, write 


Casting Director, MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
(In the sheltered hills of lovely Mass. vacationland —away from war tension,-——where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 














C olere do C ollese 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


School of the Dance 


anya VA 


holm 


Assistants and 
Dance Group 


Classes for the novice, ad- 
vanced dancers and teachers 
of the dance. For further in- 
formation address the Director 
of Summer School, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
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DAYKARHANOVA’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
AFFILIATED WITH 


THE OLNEYS’ SUMMER THEATRE IN WESTCHESTER 


Opportunities to Appear in Professional Productions 








Complete Course for Students, Teachers, and Actors 
Eight-Weeks Session = July 6 to August 30 


Address inquiries to: FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar, 29 W. S6th Street, New York, N. Y. COlumbus 5-5834 
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THE CAPE THEATRE 


Opportunity to act in Apprentice and Professional 


THE CAPE THEATRE 





Cape May, New Jersey 
4th Summer Season opens May 28, 1942 


APPRENTICES 


An Apprentice Group is Associated 
with the Professional Company 


Productions before Talent Scouts 
Producers, Agents, Public 


A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir 
Philip Earle, Dir. of Apprentices 


Address 
CAPE MAY, N. J, 


Interviews and Auditions 
Arranged in New York, April 4, May 2, 
May 16, and June 6 

















EMERSON 
SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Offers what few other Summer Theaters can 

ovide: Professional Courses in ACTING, 
BESIGN MAKE-UP, RADIO at inexpensive 
college-class fees. 


Apprentices appear in all parts in modern 
Broadway plays in wee ouingee theater along- 
side famous Charles River Esplanade. 


Theater Training Course $84.00 — Dor- 
mitory for Women, $36-$40 for 6 weeks. 
Graduete and undergraduate credit — Pro- 
fessional director and staff. 











For illustrated catalogs 


Howard T. Higgins 
EMERSON COLLEGE THEATER 
130 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











THEATRE 
a and SCHOOL 
ENTERPRISES 


On beautiful Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts 
July, August 31st year 
@ PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Second oldest Summer Theatre in U. S 
Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


@ PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 


Theatr. Workshop — Voice, Pantomime, Act 
ing, Directing. Weekly Matinee 
The Bandbox Theatre 


@ RADIO 
Microphone technique, ac ting, ad lib, interview 
ing, advertising, announcing 
@ PLAYWRITING 


Supt mented with lectures by Emily Post and 
jenry Beetle Hough 





Address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Massachwestes 











PORT PLAYERS 


SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN 
FOURTH SEASON 


An unusual opportunity for a limited num- 
ber of talented students to receive an inten- 
sive ten weeks training in theatre technique 





with ident professional pany, under 
experienced direction. 
1942 SEASON 
JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 29 
For particulars write to 


Registrar, Port Playhouse 
1007 North Van Buren Street 
Mil k Wi 




















| F JNEW LONDON PLAYE THE BARN 
Bi PLAYHOUSE 


Near Lake Sunapee 


5 NEW LONDON 














Tenth Season—July 8 to Sept. 1 


THe New LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 


A few talented students accepted. Such Students 
guaranteed sp g parts in prof 


Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
Address — New London Players, 200 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 


— ~ “Theatre | 


(48th year) 
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Alviene training recommended by Cecil de Mille, | 
Y. Teachers College 


Nelson Eddy, Katharine Cornell, N. 
Guidance Laboratory. 


Special Courses Combining 
STAGE ® SCREEN ® RADIO ® TELEVISION 
Elective 


Drama, Dance, Vocal 
Musical Comedy 
Opera 


SCREEN TESTS 

Broadway also summer stock THEATRE appeerances 
while TRAINING. Directing, speech, personality and 
teacher alertness courses for careers and social use. Many | 

graduates now stage, screen, and RADIO stars 

Separate Children’s Dept. 
For Catalog Apply Secretary Montzire 
1780 Broadway (at 57 Street) New York City 








GREENBUSH 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Blauvelt, New York 
Offers Selected Junior Members 

@A delightful season of summer stock in the 
beautiful hill country of Rockland County, 
Blauvelt, New York; but seventeen miles 
from New York City. 

@ Weekly appearances in distinguished pro- 
ductions before Critics — Talent Scouts 
Managers — Producers. 

@ No tuition fees. Members accepted pay only | 
room and board 
“The Greenbush Theatre a real straw-hat 

arresting performances direction first rate 

Talent Scouts do well in paying Blauvelt a visit.’ 

Robert Coleman, N. Y. Mirror 

For catalogue address 

Thos. B. Eldershaw, Director 
Greenbush Summer Theatre 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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THE MOUNTAIN 
PLAYHOUSE 


JENNERSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Pennsylvania's summer 
theatre near Johnstown and 
Pittsburgh 
JAMES B. STOUGHTON, Producer 
LOUISE STOUGHTON MAUST, Manager 











[ THE COUNTRY 0 
PLAYHOUS 


ON LAKE 
WAWASEE 








OPENS JULY 1 


SECOND SEASON of the most unusual Theatre 
in the Middle West. Limited apprentice group, 
For information write: 

MILDRED BARLOW, Registrar 
126 East Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Indiana 











THEATRE rm 


BEVERLY SHORES, INDIANA 


Indiana’s Oldest Summer Theatre 


SEASON OF TEN PLAYS 


June to September 


Applications for membership and apprenticeship to 


L. Newell Tarrant 
909 Tulsa Loan Bldg. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


x DUNES, ix. 


Gulielma Daves 
2061 Kast 89th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











YOUR DRAMA 


STAGE 


a. 


Write today 
for details 


Russell Arms, seen in Warner Brothers’ Man Who Came To Dinner 
and Captains of the Clouds is another of the many talented young 
people given a start toward success by America’s leading com- 
munity playhouse. Our School gives you benefit of 25 years’ 
dramatic experience, with practical training under professional 
Ps guidance. We produce 60 plays a year... 

—_ greatest single source of talent in the West. Write for catalog. 


SUMMER SESSION: Intensive six weeks’ course in essentials of 
dramatic arts. Training revolves about production of group of 
interesting plays. For admission, two years college work re- 


CAREER 


SCREEN + RADIO 






. and are recognized as 


quired. New inspiration and fresh viewpoint on professional 










SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE 
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problems. Write today for complete information. 
33 Secuth El Molino Avenue « Pasadena - California 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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American Theatre Wing 
War Service | 


The Theatre Plays Its Part In War 
BROADWAY'S spotlight is focused now 


on the most successful hit of the 
season, the American Theatre Wing's 
“Stage Door” Canteen, which opened 
Monday, March 2, in the 44th Street 
Theatre Building. More than ten thousand 
uniformed men affirmed the popularity of 
this patriotic extravaganza by visiting the 
Canteen in its first week enjoying its pleas- 
yres free of charge; they danced with 
attractive hostesses, partook of coffee, 
sandwiches and other refreshments and 
witnessed entertainment by talented per- 
formers. Not only did Broadway stars | 
and headline entertainers in the night 
dub, radio, music and dance world 
furnish divertissement for the service men, 
but the second principals and choruses of 
the Great White Way's big musicals staged 
special compact presentations from Banjo 
Eyes, Best Foot Forward, Lady in the Dark, 
La’s Face It and Porgy and Bess. 

Though Selena Royle and Jane Cowl, 
co-chairmen of the Stage Door Canteen, 
announced that five hundred young thea- 
trewomen are registered as hostesses and | 
dancing partners and two hundred men are 
enrolled as hosts, busboys and members of 
the motor corps, they ask that all theatre 
people who are interested in serving the 
canteen in some capacity, register with | 
Virginia Kaye and Vivian Smolen, who} 
are co-chairmen of the Hostess Commit- | 
tee, with George Macready, chairman of 
the Hosts Committee, Myron McCor- | 
mick, head of the Motor Corps and Tom 
Rutherford, who is in charge of the Bureau | 
of Information, at the Theatre Wing | 
headquarters, 730 Fifth Avenue. 

The quarters of the Stage Door Can-| 
teen were given rent free to the Wing by 
Lee Shubert; and the premises have been 
refurbished in a gay and modern manner. 
All services are performed by volunteers. 
The members of the following theatrical | 
organizations and unions are participating 
in the work in various capacities: Actor’s 
Equity Ass’n., American Federation of 
Radio Artists, American Guild of Variety 
Artists, American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists, Screen Actor’s Guild, United Scenic 
Artists of America, Theatrical Protective | 
Union, No. 1, IATSE, Association of | 
Theatrical Agents and Managers, Treas- | 
urers and Ticket Sellers, Local 
IATSE, Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants | 
Union, International Brotherhood of | 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, Building Serv- | 
ice Employees International Union, Local | 
$4, an impressive group of freelance news- 
paper artists and photographers and the | 
tollowing photographic studios: Wiley | 
Paden, Merit Studios, Henry Marcus and | 
Apeda Studios. The list of firms and indi- | 
viduals who have contributed building | 
supplies, electrical supplies, paints, food, | 


: . ; . | 
‘quipment, etc., is still being compiled. | 
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ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


Dramatic Workshop 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Fall term begins Monday, October 5 
Applications and auditions now 

STUDENTS RECEIVE—in the DRAMATIC WORKSHOP: complete practical training for 
professional and community theatre; in THE STUDIC. THEATRE: 
experience in directing, understudy, scenery design and construction, 
costuming, lighting, stage management. 

THE STUDIO THEATRE—c membership theatre with professional casts—begins the 1942-43 
season October |. Acclaimed by critics for its 1941-42 productions: 
Deys of Our Youth, The Criminals, Nathan the Wise 


Catalogue on requesi 


66 West 12th Street GRomercy 7-622! New York City 
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—=THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIOS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. RIDGEFIELD 
29 West 56th St. CONNECTICUT 


@ Special Course for Actors & Directors with MICHAEL 
CHEKHOV 


@ Special Actors Rehearsal Group with MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
& GEORGE SHDANOFF 


@ Complete Training in Technique of Acting 






@ Actors and Students will be given an opportunity to 
in THE THIRD NATION-WIDE TOUR OF THE CHEKHOV 


participate 
THEATRE PLAYERS next season 

Apply for particulars to: DEIRDRE HURST, Registrar 
29 West 56th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel. CO. 5-2331 
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MIDDLEBURY PLAYHOUSE 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT, IN THE HEART OF THE GREEN MTS. 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


ANNOUNCES HIS EIGHTH SEASON OF SUMMER THEATRE STOCK 


TEN WEEKS — JUNE 22 to AUGUST 31 


A small number of talented Apprentices will be accepted to appear professionally each week at The Playhouse 
before talent scouts, producers and critics. Performances and rehearsals, no classes. Those accepted as Senior 
Apprentices will play leading roles; others accepted as Junior Apprentices will pley supportina roles 

Plays listed for production this are: “My Sister Eileen"’*, “Out of the Frying Pan", 

“Arsenic and Old Lace", “The Male Animal”, “Life with Father’, “Claudie”* 

“The Little Foxes", “Skylark”, “George Washington Slept Here". (“Subject to release.) 
The pleys will be directed by MAURICE McRAE, who has been directing plays for the THEATRE GUILD and 
the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS, New York City, for many years. Mr. McRae has directed, 
taught or acted with such stars as Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Edward G. Robinson, Judith Anderson, Laura 
Hope Crews, Pauline Lord, Betty Field, Ezra Stone, Rouben Mamoulian, Gerson Kanin, Diana Barrymore, and 
this season with Fredric March and Florence Eldridge in “Hope for 4 Harvest’ at the Guild Thestre 

Moderate Apprentice Fee. For Descriptive Booklet and Information, address Norman Brace 


VERMONT SUMMER THEATRES 


Office: Suite 131 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Circle 5-6467__| 











SCHOOL OF AMERICAN THEATRE 


CHARACTERIZED BY ITS 
@ Realistic and Professional Approach 
@ Youthful and Active Faculty 
@ Thorough and Practical Training 


1942 SUMMER SESSION JULY 8TH TO AUGUST 30TH 
FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS AND STUDENT ACTORS 


Well prepered and completely synchronized curriculum includes acting technique, radio technique, voice, 
speech, phonetics, body work, dancing, methods, managing and directing little theatre and school productions, 
and technical work. The Summer Session will be held in New York City because the opportunity for close as- 
sociation with established members of the profession facilitates placement by the school 


FOR DETAILS APPLY TO MARIE STRASBURGER, DIRECTOR 
825 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY Telephone COlumbus 5-2445 
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MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET 
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DAZIAN’S 


EST. 1842 INC. 
142 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


2 100 Years of Fabric Superiority 








| ‘The Nightclub Beat 


T Fefe’s Monte Carlo (49 E. 54) Bill 


Robinson dances an imitation of himself 


at the age of a hundred years and you realize | 


that here is a star too ageless to be called 
veteran. His sixty-odd years roll away as his 
eyes flash, his teeth shine and his yellow 
shoes start shuffling. One sees rather a rakish 
buck still half pickaninny in his naive joy in 
rhythm. He sings with his voice and with his 
heels and between-times he tells the Negro 
dialect stories that have helped to win his 
audience whether on Broadway, Harlem or 
the exclusive East Side. Music for dancing is 


supplied by the orchestras of Ted Straeter | 


and Bob Knight. 


John Hoysradt is at the Cafe-Lounge 
(Savoy-Plaza Hotel) with his farcical im- 
pressions of our famed ones. Though he uses 
few props, through his perceptive wit and his 
skill at vocal and facial mimicry he gives 
lifelike impersonations of public figures and 
cutting imitations of social types. Among 
the former are Winston Churchill's delivery 
of ‘Blood, Sweat and Tears’, Mrs. Roosevelt 
in ‘My Day’, Dwight Fiske singing a shady 
version of ‘Annie Laurie’ and Hildegarde, 
who, incidentally, is returning shortly to the 
Cafe-Lounge. Among the latter are sketches 


| of a Boston Matron at a symphony and the 


telephone conversations of a garrulous wife 


| and her taciturn spouse. Ernie Holst’s band 


occasionally adds sound effects to Mr. Hoys- 
radt’s satires and also plays for dancing. 


Spivy’s Roof (139 E. 57) as well as the 


Cafe-Lounge has been featuring the satiric 
entertainer although this time it is a whole 
quintet: the Revuers, whose three-year pere- 
grinations since their start at the Greenwich 
Village Vanguard have included even the 
Rainbow Room and who will appear in the 
forthcoming musical revue My Dear Public. 
They use a streamlined technique of panto- 
mime, song, dance and doggerel to project 


| their skits which deal with various phases of 














When writing t 


modern life. ‘The Strap Hanger’, a spoofing 
bit on the problems of a subway rider, ‘A 
Night in Philadelphia’, their account of a 
debutante and ‘Mad Mippe’, a take-off of 
any Paul Muni film area few of their special- 
ties. Madame Spivy also entertains with 


some risqué lyrics. 


‘Oh, You Beautiful Doll’ and other nostalgic 
melodies are the nightly fare at Bill’s Gay 
Nineties (57 E. 54) where audience joins en- 
tertainer in going back to ‘Those Good Old 
Days’. Four stories are devoted to making 
this nightclub a treasure house of the Mauve 
Decade and the programs and pictures of the 
shows of the '90’s that line the walls contain 
priceless bits of theatrical history. 


Ella Logan, the pert Scottish comedian cur- 
rently in Sons O' Fun, is now doubling be- 
tween shows at the Cotillion Room (Hote! 
Pierre). Her swinging renditions of such 
tunes as ‘Take Me Out to the Ball Game’, 
‘Tipperary’ and ‘Molly Malone’ prove a 
lively addition to this crystal cafe. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


For Your Convenience 


THEATRE ARTS, 40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter (or renew at expiration 
my subscription for oan years. Rem 


tance is enclosed. 


$3.50 one year 
6.00 two years 


(One dollar a year extra for 
foreign or Canadian postage) 





Name A 


Address ———— 
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“A modern classic . . . beautiful 
. exciting .. . memorable." 
Richard Watts, Jr., Herald Tribune 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 
es 


PORGY * BESS 


with TODD DUNCAN . ANNE 

ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Conductor 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 
44th St. West of Broadway 
Circle 6-0730 
Evenings at 8:30—$2.75 to 55¢ 
Matinees WED. & SAT.—$2.20 te 55¢ 
Performance Every Sunday Night 





















OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
GOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 
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“HIT, HIT, HOORAY 


“The best written, best cast, best directed, 


best acted play of the new season — a al A Honey For Your Money.” 
thriller-diller, plus. ooo Walker, News | y O Uu rse If v Walter Winchell 


Plays with and without music now in GEORGE ABBOTT'S New Musical 
New York, and some to look forward to, 


| with a list of those that have closed since 
STREE I the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 


VINCENT JUDITH LEO G | Plays reviewed in this issue are 
. | marked *. 
PRICE EVELYN CARROLL | | pervs — 
. ON THE BOARDS OOK Uy JORR NOCH FIO 
GOLDEN Theatre w. 4s s. Music and Lyrics by 
Cl. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢ — $3.30 LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 5, 19039) now Hugh Martin and Ralph Blene 


Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 55¢— $2.20 in its third year, this comedy by Russel BARRYMORE Thes., 47 St. W. of B’y. 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay, who acts Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 


Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie, 
| threatens to become an all-American 



































classic. 

MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be- . 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of tre."" — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib. 


the sisters whose adventures were origi- 


nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields | 
script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, M | S S 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 


| farce when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair The New C ’ 


are involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph 
O. Kesselring’s mad plot. 
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Remi LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23, 10417) LYCEUM THEATRE 
MA U RICE EVANS Gertrude Lawrence radiant as the psycho- 45 St. E. of Bway. CH. 4~4256 * EVGS. 
| analyzed lady, singing Ira Gershwin's gay || .49. MATS. WED. and SAT. at 2:40. 
and lyrics to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on | 
Harry Horner’s kaleidoscopic stage. 250 SEATS ar a 
a . -_ 1.1 
JUDITH ANDERSON IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July 15, 1947) 
~ second edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy 
in Baxter, the Four Bruises and Betty At- 
: s. 6 ” kinson. Sets and costumes by Norman Bel 
Shakespeare § Whacheth Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Producers, “SEASON'S FIRST SMASH HIT" 
Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. Life Magazine 
A VICTOR RECORDRAMA BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 1) a band | VINTON FREEDLEY'S Musical Sensation 
album 5 records—$5.51 of giddy prep-school youngsters in song | 
"The Livi PI - and dance directed with appropriate dash | DANNY KAYE 
: e living ay Before You” on by George Abbott, producer. in 
Victor Records. This Macbeth rec- wave: waeeb ae ' ee . 
ordrama i let ith illustrati LE! S FACE IT! (Oct. 29 riotous doings | | 
G is complete with illustra tons in camp and out, with Danny Kaye as 
to set the scene and mood with ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by ° 
continuity to tell the story between the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley by HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 
the records — Maurice Evans’ and and set to Cole Porter music. Eve Benny Mery Jene Edith Vivien 
Judith Anderson's superb acting re- BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward’s ARDEN BAKER WALSH MEISER VANCE 
create . frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
— the ic = immortal characters of spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast COLE PORTER SONGS 
play for you. under John C. Wilson's baton. 
LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS SPRING AGAIN (Nov. 10) Guthrie Me- IMPERIAL THEATRE W. 45 St. 
Clintic presents Grace George, C. Aubrey CO. 5-7889. Evgs. 8:30, Matinees WEDNESDAY © 
“90 Medien Ave. ot SOth S1.;795 Madison Ave.ct 67th St Smith and Joseph Buloff in a pleasant and SATURDAY at 2:30-—-$1.10 to $2.75. 
=) ne to ln parlor comedy with an amusing idea. 
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GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOO! OF rama 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
_ and M.F.A 





Certificate, B.F.A rees 
. For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 
) | Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 


| THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 





Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Laymen 


Private and Class Instruction 
Intensive Summer Course 


For information: 


29 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 


Co. 5-5834 











THE 

| NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
| intensive training 
: in theatre technics 


, 





Auditi, 


by app 





Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 














CAFE 


*A KISS FOR CINDERELLA (Mar. 


Luise | 








fllviene :%: Theatre 


Recommended by Cecil de Mille, Nelson Eddy, 
Katharine Cornell, N. Y. Teachers College Guidance 
Laboratory. 

ENROLL NOW FOR SUMMER COURSES 

Appesrances while TRAINING. Directing, speech 
personality and teacher alertness courses for careers and 


socia! use. Many graduates now stage, screen, and 
RADIO stars. Seperate Children’s Dept 
Courses Combine 
STAGE = SCREEN #® RADIO = TELEVISION 
Elective 


Drama, Dance, Vocal 
Musical Comedy 
Opera 


Join our Summer Stock Co. on Broadway. Also in country 
summer theatre where producers and scouts see you 
For Catalog Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway (at 57 Street), New York City 





| See for Yourself (Continued) 
JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 


18) hectic comedy 
of life with daughter, dramatized by 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ‘teen honors. 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1) hilarious doings on 


stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Carmen Miranda for South 
American appeal, Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor and Robert Alton for the dances. 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) shudders and 


good acting in Patrick Hamilton's ‘Vic- 
torian thriller’, staged and produced by 
Shepard Traube with Vincent Price, 
Judith Evelyn and Leo G. Carroll. 


BANJO EYES (Dec. 25) Eddie Cantor gal- 


lops gayly through a musical comedy 





version of Three Men on a Horse to Vernon | 


Duke’s music with equine and other 
ballets by Charles Walters. Hassard Short 
directs; Albert Lewis produces. 


| JASON (Jan. 21) Samson Raphaelson gives 


a piquant twist to the classic triangle by 
injecting a mad playwright into the do- 
mestic life of a dramatic critic and his 
wife. Nicholas Conte, Lee J. Cobb, Helen 
Beverley preside. 


PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22) splendid re- 


vival of Gershwin’s opera with most of 
the original cast Todd Duncan, Anne 
Brown, Edward Matthews, Ruby Elzy, 
etc. Avon Long a brilliant newcomer. 
Produced by Cheryl Crawford. 


CROWN (Jan. 23) H. S. Kraft’s 
genial thespian comedy with the Yiddish 
Art Theatre as background, Morris Car- 
novsky as the grand old man, Sam Jaffe as 
bus-boy-angel. Produced by Wharton and 
Gabel. 


| OF V WE SING (Feb. 11) pleasant pint-size 


topical revue, with clever youngsters and 
gay ideas. Taken on by A. H. Cohen and 
L. Hatten. 


| *GUEST IN THE HOUSE (Feb. 24) by 


Hagar Wilde and Dale Eunson. Staged by 
Reginald Denham, with Raymond Sovey 
scenery and costumes. Mary Anderson, 
Leon Ames, Louise Campbell and Kather- 
ine Emmet in the cast. 


TO) 


James M. Barrie revival with 





| 
| 
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ACTORS WORKSHOP 


ANNOUNCES A 


Summer Session 


at Far Acres Farm, Neshanic, New Jersey 


INTENSIVE WORK IN: 
Acting 
Body -Training 
Seminar in Directing 
Number of students limited 


Make-up / 








For information, address director 

Andrius Jilinsky 120 East 59th St., N. Y.¢ 
After June Ist: Adelaide Ullian 

330 East 56th St., N. Y. C. Plaza 3-9809 











IRVINE STUDIO Theat 
Clark Gable, Cornel Wilde, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, John Sheppard 
and Joan Blaine among those trained, 


26th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 


Kio DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 











Summer Theatre on Cape Cod 


Summer Course in New York 
July 6th to August 11th 


Productions for Talent Scouts 
Special Radio Course by Bide Dudley, 
eminent drama critic. 
Enroliment Open 
80°%, of last year's class now engaged in the profession 
SATURDAY SCHOOL 
Catalog on Request 
15 West 67th St., New York 
ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanna 7-0100 











LOOKING FORWARD 


| AUTUMN HILL, by Norma Mitchell and 


Rainer, Ralph Forbes, Cecil Humphreys | 


in the cast. Harry Horner sets. Staged by 
Lee Strasberg for Cheryl Crawford and 
Richard W. Krakeur, producers. 


*PRIORITIES OF 1942 (Mar. 12) variety 


show with Lou Holtz, Willie Howard, 
Phil Baker, Paul Draper, Hazel Scott. 
Clifford C. Fischer, producer. 


*JOHNNY 2 X 4 (Mar. 16) drama of speak- 


easy days written and produced by Row- 
land Brown, with scenery by Howard 
Bay, staging by Anthony Brown. 


*NATHAN THE WISE (April 3) Lessing's 


classic freely adapted by Ferdinand 
Bruckner in a Studio Theatre production 
moved uptown by the Shuberts. Staged by 
James Light; produced by Erwin Piscator. 
Herbert Berghof in the title role. 


*THE MOON IS DOWN (April 7) John 


Steinbeck’s new novel dramatized by the | 


author. Cast includes Otto Kruger, Ralph 
Morgan, Whitford Kane. Sets by Howard 
Bay; costumes, Rose Bogdanoff; staging, 
Chester Erskin. Produced by Oscar 
Serlin. 

CLOSED 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN (Jan. 21—Mar. 14) 
HIGH KICKERS (Oct. 31—Mar. 28) 
| JOHNNY DOODLE (Mar. 11-29) 


| 
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John Harris, with cast headed by Beth 
Merrill. Lemuel Ayers sets; lighting by 
Feder; staged by Ronald Hammond 
Max Liebman, producer. 


YESTERDAY’S MAGIC, Emlyn William? 
new play, originally titled The Light ¢ 
Heart, directed by Reginald Denham with 
settings by Watson Barratt. Paul Musi 
plays the lead first created in London by 
Godfrey Tearle and then Mr. Williams. 4 
Theatre Guild production. 


WHAT BIG EARS|!, farce by Jo Eisinge 
and Judson O'Donnell, with Tayler 
Holmes and Ruth Weston in the cast 
Staging, Arthur Pierson. L. Daniel Blank 
and David Silberman, producers. 


MEXICAN MURAL, Group Theatre priz 


play by Ramén Naya, staged and pre 


duced by Robert Lewis with Libby Hol 


man in the cast. 


THE LIFE OF REILLY, baseball comedy 
by William Roos, with Glenda Farrell 
Scenery by Samuel Leve; staged by Roy 
Hargrave. Harald J. Bromley and Day 
Tuttle, producers. 


A NIGHT FOR A LADY, comedy by 
George Donald Batson, with Jane Cowl, 
Arthur Margetson in the cast. A Guthrie 
McClintic production. 


ALL’S FAIR, musical comedy version by 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart of TM 
Warrior's Husband by Julian Thompsot, 
with Ray Bolger. Choreography by Rob 
ert Alton; Jo Mielziner sets; staging by 
Joshua Logan. Producers: Dwight Deert 
Wiman and Richard Rodgers. 
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